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THE DEAD LADY’S RING. 
A TALE, IN FOUR CHAPTERS, BY THE AUTHOR OF “SKETCHES OF CANTABS.” 
stigshs 
PART IL—EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTEEN. 


CHAPTER II.—-THE MYSTERY UNFOLDED. 


ISING from his seat, after a few 
moments of confused thought, Dr. 
Longjumeau hurried up the stair- 
case of the deserted house. 

On reaching the first floor, he 
found the doors on both sides wide 
open, and the rooms with which 
they ocmmunicated emptied of 
furniture and reduced to the four 
bare walls. The light of the 
moon streaming in through the 
paneless casements showed him 
that these walls were mildewed in 
various places ; in others, the 
plaster had completely fallen off, 
and left the wood-work exposed to 
view. The flooring, uneven from 
age, was covered with a thick layer 
of dust, upon which his feet left 
|the imprint of their steps. 

All the way up the house, the same 
traces of desertion met the eye. 
There was no sign of any habitation but that of the rats, rustling into 
the darkness at the approach of a human visitor. On most of the 
storeys, the doors had been removed, and the Doctor could see into the 
tenantless rooms before walking through them. From the size of 
these apartments, from the fragments of coats of arms standing out, from 
the cracked and mutilated marble chimney-pieces, from the relics of 
guilding and moulding on the ceilings, and other indications, he was 
induced to suppose that the house had at some former time been the 
residence of a great personage, perhaps of a Magistrate or Chancellor 
under Louis the Fourteenth. 

It was not without a strange sensation at the heart that the Doctor 
found himself at last on the highest landing, and facing the rooms 
which had been the scene of his mysterious adventure. Great as 
was his anxiety to penetrate there, he had yet been protracting the 
time, as a patient about to be relieved of his pain by some salutary 
operation, will yet snatch at every moment of delay. He pushed 
open the door, which still remained on its hinges, but yielded without 
resistance to his touch. Whatever doubts as to the identity of the 
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house remained in his mind were dispelled, as he made his way 
along a narrow passage into the room beyond it. Its form was 
precisely similar to that of the apartment which he had such good 
cause to remember ; the fire-place and the window in the same re- 
lative positions; and as if to make certainty double certain, a few scat- 
tered rays of the moon, struggling at that moment in its passage from 
one cloud to another, lit up for an instant the remains of an allegori- 
cal painting on the ceiling, representing what appeared to be a goddess 
seated in a car. It could be nothing else than the effect of fancy, 
stimulated by these successive points of identity, but he could almost 
have sworn that the same rays of moonlight showed him just before 
their disappearance, a large red mass like a curtain, hanging at the 
further end of the room. 

He groped his way on, towards this opposite end, till his hand was 
stopped by a soft substance which yielded as he pushed. It was a 
curtain then, after all. It struck him as singular that this one piece of 
furniture should have been left behind in the deserted house. He felt 
for one of the ends, and drew it aside; a slight noise above his head 
showing him that it was fixed to a rod on the ceiling, and moved on 
rings. When he had done this, he looked into the alcove behind it. 
At first all was darkness ; but gradually there seemed to form itself to 
his eyes out of the darkness, a white object, like a sheet. 

He felt for his tinder-box which, faithful to his early habits, he 
never omitted to carry about with him, together with a thin wax taper, 
which would burn for some quarter of an hour. At first, he feared 
that he had left them behind, in his confusion, but was lucky enough 
to find them in a pocket, or huge inner bag, of his great coat. He 
made three or four fruitless attempts to obtain a light, eliciting 
each time only a few feeble sparks from the wet tinder. Each of 
these sparks brought for a single instant, into a faint prominence, the 
object behind the curtain upon which his eyes remained constantly 
fixed; and without showing him what it was, enabled him to draw 
certain conclusions, as for instance that it was too still and motionless 
to be a living being. It was owing to this kind of preparation that 
he was not so startled as he would otherwise have been, when the 
taper being lit, he saw what it was that he had taken for a white 
sheet. 

A sheet, indeed, there was, but it was disposed over the back of a 
chair upon which sat—a skeleton! When the first unavoidable flush 
of surprise had died out of his cheeks, the Doctor set himself calmly 
to examine the ghastly object before him. Indeed, the events of the 
last few hours had almost deprived him of the faculty of surprise at 
anything which might happen. It was the skeleton apparently of a 
woman, artistically put together, as far as he could judge from a hasty 
survey; and fitted up with a machinery of springs which were evidently 
for the purpose of putting it in motion. The right hand hung over 
the side of the chair, and approaching his taper to the little finger he 
saw, or thought he saw, marks of its having been broken. Carrying 
his light, with feverish haste, to the neck, he was satisfied, on inspec- 
tion, that the vertebre had been divided. Perhaps, he hardly needed 
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to have made these researches; or, their results may have been due to 
his own foregone conclusions; for, from the moment that his eyes 
rested on the skeleton, he felt sure that it was that of the unknown 
lady, and no other, by whose body he had stood, in this very recess, 
just five and twenty years before. 

With what earthly object could it have been placed there ?—or what 
could have induced the assassins to preserve with so much care, this 
damning evidence of their guilt? ‘Then his wife, and the Duchesse de 
Guéinenée—what mysterious attraction could link them to such a house 
as this? The curiosity which had been gathering, snow-ball fashion, 
during a quarter of a century, swollen by this time into a mountain, 
lay like a weight not to be shaken off, upon the unfortunate Doctor’s 
wits. He determined not to leave the room, at the risk of remaining 
there the whole night, and at whatever peril to his own safety. The 
house could not be so deserted as it appeared; some one must be near 
the spot, and would be likely to show himself, before long. But soon, 
yielding to a restless feeling, he made up his mind to avail himself of 
the short remainder of his taper to make a closer examination of the 
premises, with the view of profiting by any clue which chance might 
throw in his way. 

He observed that there were marks of other footsteps, besides his 
own, upon the dust of the floor; and this confirmed him in his view 
that there must be some one near at hand. Beyond this, and with 
the exception of its ghastly tenant, he could see no signs which dis- 
tinguished the room from those of the storeys below. ‘The walls were 
perfectly bare, and the night wind coming in through the dismantled 
easements rendered it a matter of difficulty for him to keep his light 
burning. He wandered gradually into the corridor, and thence to the 
outer landing, and there for the first time that evening noticed—a fresh 
confirmation if any were needed—the lamp which had attracted his 
attention on the former occasion; the lamp modelled to represent an 
eastern figure, with a turban and flowing robes, holding a torch in its 
hand. 

He attempted to lift it off the slab on which it stood, but found that 
it was fixed there. On a nearer examination, he saw that the waist of 
the figure was encircled by a belt, in the centre of which was a square 
ornament, or clasp, with certain characters engraved upon it. These 
characters were identical with those of his ring, and were sur- 
mounted in the same way, by the crest of a lion, with a thin strip, or 
layer of metal, going from one side to the other. He pressed the 
place where he expected to find a secret spring, and was not dis- 
appointed ; the ornament immediately flew open ; but, instead of a 
key, there was exposed to view a small key-hole. On fitting the key 
of his ring to this hole, he found that the two corresponded perfectly. 
He had no sooner done this, than, to his surprise, the figure and the 
slab moved forward with a rotatory motion from the wall, revealing, 
behind them, the handle of a secret door. 

The Doctor, without hesitation, turned this handle, and immediately 
the bottom of the recess, revolving outwards upon a hinge, showed him 
a flight of spiral steps, built into the wall. He glanced for . instant 
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at his taper, then held it at arm’s-length before him. Its feeble rays 
lighted up some ten or twelve steps—but beyond that was darkness ; 
there was nothing to indicate where the flight might terminate. 
Obeying the impulse of an irresistible curiosity, and not even taking 
into account the possibility of a peril to be run, Doctor Longjumeau 
descended, slowly and carefully, the secret staircase. He stopped 
every now and then, to listen for a sound, but none reached his ear. 
Judging from the number of steps he concluded that they must reach 
from the top to the bottom of the house: he had heard of the existence 
of such things being discovered, before now, on pulling down some of 
the oldest houses in Paris. 

At length his descent terminated. He found himself in what—to 
judge from its dampness—must be an underground corridor, or pas- 
sage. It was of great length, as might be seen from a feeble light 
shining from its extreme end. Towards this light he moved, with as 
little noise as possible; his heart, as he could not help thinking, beating 
with a sound more audible than that of his footsteps. The moment 
for a discovery of some kind was approaching! Suddenly, his atten- 
tion was riveted by a female figure, sitting on a stone bench, her back 
to the wall, and fast asleep. Her appearance was that of a common 
workwoman, but there was nothing in her dress or person to indicate 
extreme misery. On the contrary, her figure was plump, and her 
features expressive of an easy contentment: it was clear that her 
dreams were happy ones. What could the woman be doing, sleeping 
down here, in a cellar, and in complete darkness? She was not a 
prisoner ; that was obvious at a glance. At first, the Doctor thought 
of waking her, but, on second thoughts, he crept on, carefully veiling 
his taper, in the direction of the light. 

It proceeded, as he found, on reaching the end of the passage, from 
the top of a short ladder, which was set in the ground at that place. 
On climbing up the ladder, he found himself passing through a sort of 
trap-door, into a large barn, or out-house, which must be situated, as 
he judged, in the garden of the house. At the same moment, his eyes 
were dazzled by a flood of light, and a sound of voices reached his ears. 
He crept to a wooden pillar, which supported the roof close te the 
opening in the floor by which he had ascended, and looked cautiously 
from behind it. Strange as had been the events of the last few hours, 
what he now saw reduced them, by comparison, to mere every-day 
occurrences. If he did not rub his eyes, to make sure whether he was 
awake, after the fashion of heroes of romances, it was because, in fact, 
his hands, tied to his sides by surprise, would have refused to perform 
that office. Stolid, paralysed, with an expression which would, perhaps, 
have struck him as comical, if he could have seen himself in a glass, 
Doctor Longjumeau looked into the body of the barn, and witnessed 
the strangest of all the strange scenes that had met his eyes in the 
course of his checquered life. 

At the further end of the building, in a chair, placed upon a raised 
platform, or dais, sat a woman, robed in white. Her waist was en- 
circled by a crimson helt, joined in the middle by a clasp, and across 
her left shoulder hung a scarf of the same colour. In the position in 
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which she sat it was impossible for the Doctor to distinguish her fea- 
tures, but her form was stately, and her long white hair hung down in 
profusion on both sides of her face. A few feet in front of this woman, 
and likewise on the platform, knelt another female figure, which he re- 
cognised immediately as his wife. Her arms were tied behind her 
back by cords, and her legs bound together in the same manner. On 
either side of her stood a woman, robed as the person in the chair, and 
bearing a naked sword in her hand. In the body of the building were, 
disposed in a semi-circle, some twenty persons, all women, dressed in 
white, and with a crimson sash traversing their left shoulder. The 
light which revealed this extraordinary scene came from a huge chan- 
delier, suspended from the oaken roof, composed of numerous bars of 
iron, in which were rudely stuck rows of tallow-candles. Behind the 
president’s chair there hung a vast black curtain, covered with symbols, 
amongst others, a lion, and various cabalistic letters, and serving, by 
its contrast, to throw into still greater relief the white dresses of the 
assistants at the mysterious rite. 

The lady in the chair spoke, addressing the kneeling figure before 
her. “The condition in which you are now placed, daughter, and from 
which you are about to be delivered, is symbolical of your position in 
the world. Your sex has reduced you, like all of us, to a state of pas- 
sive subjection to a husband, and to the laws and enactments framed 
by men. The line of conduct which they have dictated to you—useful, 
and highly necessary, as far as it goes—has yet been laid down with 
such jealousy, as entirely to preclude you from that one great privilege 
of united action, without which no great social improvement has ever 
been, or ever can be accomplished in the world.” 

At a sign from the speaker, the two guardians severed with their 
swords the cords which bound the kneeling woman ; then, leading her 
off the platform, they united her, by a silken thread, to one end of the 
semi-circle of votaries, whom the Doctor. now perceived, for the first 
time, to be all tied together in the same manner. 

“Your present situation,” pursued the president, “is indicative of 
what may be done, among women as among men, by combination, and 
mutual support. The thin silken thread which binds you to your sisters, 
symbolizes the gentle and unirksome character of the tie which you 
have contracted. ‘The ropes still hanging about you, but no longer 
cramping your movements, show that you are not to renounce obedience 
to your husband, or the performance of your domestic duties ; but not 
to suffer them to cramp you in such a way as to render you a mere 
machine, useless for the higher purposes of the general good. Approach 
now, and receive the accolade of a past apprentice.” 

The novice—the thread which united her to her companions being 
untied by the two guardians—was then led up to the president, who, 
rising from her chair, saluted her with a kiss. She was next conducted 
along the line of sisters, each of whom kissed her on the forehead, in token 
of her reception. Having been tied again at the extreme end of the 
semi-circle, she was next called upon by the president for the three signs 
of a past apprentice. Doctor Longjumeau could not exactly distinguish 
the movements made by his wife, in obedience to this summons, but he 
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conjectured that they formed a rude imitation of those peculiar to 
Freemasonry. 

“ The meaning of the first sign?” asked the president. 

“The grip—pressing with the thumb upon the third finger of the 
left hand—to recognise a true sister.” 

“ Of the second ?” 

“The sign of the lion, and the hieroglyphic motto. To indicate to 
a sister the presence of one bearing our sacred symbols, and under the 
secret protection of the society.” 

“ Of the third? ” 

“That I would suffer my tongue to be torn from its roots, rather 
than reveal the secrets of the lodge.” 

While this interrogatory had been going on, something in the voice 
of the questioner particularly attracted the Doctor’s attention. In that 
voice, subdued, but not changed, by the course of years, he thought that 
he recognised the tones which had been ringing in his ears ever since 
the night of that strange adventure, the clue to which seemed now 
faintly dawning upon his mind. But her face being still turned in an 
opposite direction, he could not make sure that this idea was anything 
more than a mere suspicion, engendered of his fancy. 

There was a silence of a few moments throughout the building; after 
which, the president proceeded to deliver a kind of address. ‘“ Sister 
Léonie,” she said, “ you have been instructed in the laws and constitu- 
tion of our society ; it remains for me briefly to recapitulate, by way 
of impressing them the more strongly upon you, the points most neces- 
sary to be borne in mind. 

‘We are an association of Freemasons ; the name, as well as the 
idea, which presides over our formation, being taken from those 
societies in which so many of our husbands, brothers, and fathers, are 
enrolled. But between their aims and objects and our own, there are, 
as you are aware, certain essential points of difference. 

‘“‘ With regard to our origin, we do not, like them, mendaciously re- 
fer it back to the mysteries of Eleusis, or the building of the temple of 
Solomon. We can scarcely date it as far as 1786, the epoch at which 
Lorenza, the wife of Cagliostro, founded, in the Faubourg St. Honoré, 
a lodge composed of thirty-six female adepts.* 

“These ladies, drawn from the highest ranks of society, were attracted 


* Truth, as we learn from a high authority, and have pretty often heard re- 
peated, “ being stranger than fiction,” it will happen that precisely those incidents 
in a story which are not invented by the writer, will be those to which a charge of 
extravagance will be liable to attach. Foreseeing this result in the case of this 
fourth chapter of his tale, the author begs leave to state, that not only. is the exist- 
ence of such a society of female Freemasons as that mentioned in the text, historical, 
but that the ceremonies and the language used have been related with strict fidelity. 
It is not necessary for the reader to send to the British Museum, to convince him- 
self of the fact. ‘Za vie de Cagliostro par Jules de Saint Felix. Paris, 1857,” 
will at once prove the truth of what is here asserted. For the continuance of 
these societies, under a different form, to a much later period, and for an account 
of some of the “ proofs” to which novices were submitted, consult “Memoires 
Seerétes pour servir & Vhisioire de la Frane Maconnerie. Paris, N.D.” The 
author must repeat that the scene rel ted in the text above, forms the only part 
of this humble tale which is no¢ chargeable to his own invention. 
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rather by idle curiosity and superstition, than by any laudable object. 
On the fall of Cagliostro, their meetings ceased, and the sisterhood was 
dispersed. It was then that some among them imagined—bearing 
especially in view the general overturning which, even at that time, 
threatened France—that a secret society, composed of our sex, and 
united for the furtherance of definite aims, might play an important, 
although an underground part, in the march of events which were pre- 
paring. That, in fine, the separate influences exercised by each indi- 
vidual on her immediate surroundings would, when concentrated in a 
common focus, be productive of immense results, provided they were 
limited to our proper sphere of action. This included, not self- 
aggrandizement, or conquest, or glory, but the relief of the unfortunate, 
the protection of the innocent from the popular fury, the promotion of 
true merit wherever we could find it, and last, not least, the support of 
the cause of our ancient kings. With these ideas, the first lodge was 
organised, and soon our ramifications extended over the whole of 
France. 

“Our members were drawn, as now, from all classes of society who 
met here—Duchess and workwoman—de Rohan and Lefevre—on terms 
of perfect equality. Each member is bound to work individually for 
the object agreed on by the majority, so that the abuse of personal 
favoritism cannot creep in. The strictest precautions have always been 
taken before the admission of a sister, and only once, to our knowledge, 
has our secret been betrayed. To give the faintest notion of what we 
have been able to accomplish by this method of association, would be 
impossible. Thus, only to refer to a few events of a more marked 
character: At the instigation of one of our sisterhood, Charlotte Corday 
armed herself with the knife which delivered this France of ours from 
the ravages of a wild beast. Catherine Théot, the supposed lunatic, 
who first brought ridicule upon the name of Robespierre, by celebrating 
mystic rites in his honour, and thus paved the way to his downfall, was 
in reality a member of our society. Madame de Fontenay, the mistress 
of Tallien, saved, as is well known, the lives of many at Bordeaux, by 
the influence which she exercised over her lover. But we alone can 
conjecture how many other innocents she was enabled to rescue by the 
powers placed at her disposal through the mere fact of her forming one 
of ourselves—one of a society which had its enrolled members every- 
where, by the side of the president who signed the condemnation, of 
the jailor who turned the key, of the serjeant who directed the fire ! 
Accordingly the same good fortune attended efforts of a similar kind in 
other parts of France. The lodge of Strasburgh has since informed 
us that one of their members, a young and lovely girl, with whose name 
we are unfortunately unacquainted, by allying herself to one of the 
underlings of St. Just and Lebas, succeeded in accomplishing much in 
this way. Veiling her plans under the pretence of a bitter hatred of 
royalists (as we were all compelled to do, at that sad period) she was 
perpetually spying out the means of assisting here and there, a victim 
of the popular fury. Only a few days before her own death, she was 
able, with the assistauce of some of the sisters, to aid the escape of a 
relative of her own—a father, or a brother—from the fate that 
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awaited him. Then, sinking under the weight of an existence no 
longer bearable, she perished by her own hand. On the banks of the 
Rhine, near this same Strasburgh, we are informed that there lived 
another of our members, a common gipsy or fortune-teller. It was 
impossible for this woman, in the situation in which she was placed, to 
assist any others than those beariug some special mark of being under 
our protection : but of these she procured the passage of no less than 
twenty across the river!” 

All this time, the listener, leaning against the wooden pillar, in whose 
shadow he stood concealed, had scarcely seemed to draw breath, such 
was his eagerness not to lose a syllable which fell from the speaker’s 
lips. The mysteries which had clouded his vision during a quarter of 
a century—the mysteries which had obscured to him the story of his 
own life, and rise, and successes, were gradually clearing away before 
her words. But there were other points upon which he longed for 
information—so earnestly, that a pause of only a few seconds which the 
speaker made at this place, grew insupportable to him from its very 
length. It seemed to him, that his respiration had, in some sense, come 
to be dependant upon the tones of her voice, and that, those ceasing, a 
faintness stole over him, so that unless she proceeded, he should reveal 
his presence by falling helpless on the floor. 

At last, she continued: “These are merely given to you as in- 
stances of what, in other times, we have been able to effect. Our annals 
are full of such. And I need not tell you how many isolated cases 
there must necessarily have been, the records of which have never been 
preserved. Those gloomy days have happily passed away. It no longer 
forms part of our duty to rescue the innocent from the blind fury of 
mobs,. or legal tribunals. But other and equally important duties re- 
main to be performed. By combined action to assert the privileges of 
our sex—to taste the sweets of a power all the more influential because 
its springs are unseen, and its sources unsuspected—to promote the ob- 
jects of our favour—very often to upset the most cunningly devised 
schemes of men, our masters—with these and a variety of other objects 
you will become more particularly acquainted after your full initiation. 
We have, as you know, members in the palace, members in the houses of 
great statesmen, great lawyers, great doctors, as well as in the work- 
shop and the hovel. Our hands may be traced in treaties which are 
supposed to be the happy creations of diplomatists alone ; in provisions 
of laws which are believed to have sprung from the brains of their 
proposer in the Chambers. How many a man now on ¢ high pinnacle 
would be surprised to learn that his elevation is due to us, and us alone ! 
Sister Léonie, take the case of your own husband. 

“Sixteen years ago, he landed in France, poor, almost penniless ; no 
one knew then, nor does anyone know at this moment, what was his 
origin. But he bore on his person that which entitled him to, nay, 
which rendered obligatory, the assistance of every member of our society, 
with whom he might happen to come in contact. This, a ring, or other 
jewel, engraved with our mystic symbols, can never be conferred except 
upon rare occasions, and by the unanimous vote of a lodge, upon an indi- 
vidual who, of course unknowingly, has rendered some great and not-to- 
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be-forgotten service to the sisterhood. It is generlly conveyed to him in 
such a way—as, for example, in the form of a present from a client, or 
patient, or other person indebted to him—that he never suspects it to 
differ in any respect from another bauble. But, from that moment, 
thanks to us, his success in life is certain, so long as he continues to 
wear it. By calling to mind, sister Léonie, the manner in which we 





have pushed your husband, Doctor Longjumeau, you will form some 
idea of the power and resources of our association. 

“ On all these aud many other points, you will, however, receive fuller 
information at a future time. It now remains for me to remind you 
that you have but one more enforced attendance here—that of next 
Saturday, when you will be made acquainted with the cipher by which 
a greater part of our deliberations are carried on. This will not 
absolve you from a weekly attendance here, whenever it is in your 
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power to come, without exciting the suspicions of your husband or 
household. Our rules do not compel personal attendance, only for the 
reason that such a scheme would be impracticable, and by calling atten- 
tion to the movements of our individual members would run the risk 
of revealing our existence to the world. 

“To complete the ceremonies of to-day, we shall now demand of you 
the last and most terrible oath which the forms of this lodge require of 
a past apprentice. Guardians, lead the way !” 

As she pronounced these words, she rose from her chair, and there 
was an evident movement on the part of the assistants in the body of 
the building. The chandelier was instantly lowered from the ceiling, and 
the candles extinguished. The only remaining light was that thrown 
from two torches, one of which was carried by each of the women who 
had borne a naked sword, and who were apparently addressed as the 
“guardians.” The Doctor could see that they were moving in his 
direction, and that to remain where he was, was to render detection 
inevitable. Restored to his presence of mind by this consideration, he 
crawled a few feet along the flour, and so down the ladder to the pas- 
sage below. Here all was darkness, but he knew that he had simply to 
make his way straight to the end, in order to find himself at the bottom 
of the secret staircase. His only fear was lest the woman whom he 
had before passed, should by this time be awake, and attempt to bar 
his progress, or give the alarm. This fear turned out to be not 
altogether groundless ; for he distinctly heard the rustling of her dress, 
and paused for a moment uncertain what todo. Happily he was re- 
lieved by hearing her exclaim, “ Sister Forerunner, the Tiler wakes, 
ready to give notice of all intruders! Peace and security, the saluta- 
tions of the day!” She evidently took him for one of the sisterhood, 
and he accordingly passed on, unmolested. A few more steps brought 
him to the foot of the staircase, just as, turning round, he perceived 
the lights of the torches shining at the further end of the passage. 
He hurried up, without taking breath, until he reached the door at the 
top, which he found half open, just as he had left it. Closing it gently 
behind him, the Doctor stood for an instant on the landing to collect 
his scattered thoughts, and to consider what were best to be done. 

His curiosity upon one principal point, so far from being satisfied, 
had only been irritated by what he had just witnessed, into still greater 
activity. His youthful adventure, his visit to a dead patient—these 
were mysteries as yet unexplained, and about which he longed to hear 
more. But how was this to be accomplished? No possible place of 
concealment presented itself to his eyes. His further stay in the house 
might be fraught with danger. Of what might not these women be 
capable towards one whom they knew to have penetrated their secret ! 
Would not a suspicion of his wife’s fidelity to the association involve 
her together with himself? These considerations clustering together 
in his mind far more quickly than they can be reproduced in the 
telling, determined him to leave the house with all the speed pos- 
sible. His foot was already on the first step of the principal stair- 
case, when he was surprised at hearing the sound of voices on the 
landing below. The exit in that direction was now evidently 
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guarded, and there were watchers to intercept his passage. At the 
same moment, the noise of feet on the secret staircase reached his 
ears. Those behind him were approaching; a few more seconds, 
and the light of their torches would be thrown full upon his face. 
With the mere impulse of deferring as long as possible a detection 
which was now inevitable, Doctor Longjumeau strode into the corridor 
facing him, and thence on to the room with which it communicated. 
Already the secret door creaked on its hinges, when yielding to the 
instinct of the moment, he raised the red curtain and crept behind it 
for concealment. The curtain fell back in its usual position, and he 
stood there, in the darkness, side by side with what he could not see, 
but felt to be still there—side by side with the skeleton of the murdered 
lady draped in her winding-sheet. 

He could hear that the room was gradually filling, no doubt with 
the same persons of whose rites he had been a witness below. The 
light of the torches was visible through the texture of the curtain, 
like two eyes of fire that had already spied him out. The same voice 
which he had heard before was again raised, and this time the deep 
vibrating tones—like a protracted echo which had lingered about the 
spot for five and twenty years—could leave no doubt on his mind as to 
the identity of the speaker. 

“Sister Léonie,” she said, “ before submitting you to the last and 
most solemn oath that our forms require of a past apprentice, I have 
something to say to you of its origin, by way of showing you the 
awful character of the obligation which it involves. 

“T have told you that our secret has once, and only once, to our know- 
ledge, been revealed. The culprit was young, like you—like you, but 
newly married. She betrayed our secret to her husband; she said it 
was in her sleep. No matter how it was done; our secret was betrayed. 
The day after this intelligence had by a singular chance been conveyed 
to us, Amedée Dutertre was brought to the home of his young wife 
mortally wounded in a duel. His opponent was the husband of one 
of our members. On this head I need not add another word. 

“ He was the last of his race, with the exception of an aged grand- 
father residing in Alsace. All her relations had either fled or were 
submerged in the tide of popular fury which at that time swept over 
France. When, therefore, on the day following her husband’s funeral, 
her mind gave way, and she uttered things strange and incomprehen- 
sible to those around her, it did not excite surprise that some personal 
friends should seek and remove her, for the purpose of being cared 
for. 

“She remained here three months. God bears witness how often the 
members of our lodge consulted together, with feelings of the deepest 
anxiety, on the course to be pursued. To release her in her then state, 
with our secret ever ready to free itself from her lips, amid the wild 
utterings of her madness, was clearly impossible. We were not then, 
as now, the sole occupants of this house, but had thought it prudent, on 
various accounts, to suffer the lower stories to be tenanted, chiefly by 
persons of a humble condition. Some of these, we had reason to 
believe, had vonceived certain suspicions of us. The attention of the 
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police might at any time be directed against us; the house minutely 
searched, our prisoner be discovered, and by her means the whole of 
our mysteries be published to the world. 

“T tell you all this to show you how, only after painful deliberation, 
we consented to an idea at variance with the spirit of our society. On 
one side was a single life, useless henceforth to her who bore it: on the 
other, the existence of our association menaced, and all the good that 
we were accomplishing, suddenly checked. She died. But our diffi- 
culties were not over. It was necessary to procure the means of interring 
the body. The persons underneath, who had seen the mad woman 
brought to the house would be naturally surprised at her disappear- 
ance. It is not essential that I should relate to you the means by 
which our end was accomplished. Suffice it, that we were lucky enough 
to find a young doctor already on the point of being arrested as swspect. 
He examined the body and gave us the certificate, necessary, among 
other forms, to its burial. ‘That same night he slept in the Concier- 
gerie! Our underhand influence with certain chiefs of the period was 
exerted to procure him a separate confinement, so that whatever 
suspicions he might have conceived could never be revealed. By the 
same means we caused him to be directed for trial upon Strasburgh, 
the scene of his supposed crimes against the people. He perished 
there ; and none, save the sisters of our lodge know, at this hour, of 
the terrible necessity which once goaded us on to take the life of a 
false sister ! 

“ Léonie, upon the remains of that one false sister—by what means 
rect vered, it is not now essential to inform you—upon these remains 
hidden behind yonder curtain, but about to be revealed to you, you 
are required to take the last and most solemn oath demanded of a past 
apprentice. Guardians, raise the veil that hides the shrine of the Im- 
precation !” 

All this time, Doctor Longjumeau had been drinking in, with an 
ardour difficult to be imagined, the words which fell from the speaker’s 
lips. Yet his curiosity had not so entirely absorbed him as to cause 
him to lose sight of the disagreeable fact that the moment of his 
detection was drawing nearer and nearer. That moment appeared to 
be at hand, and he was preparing to stand forth with all the confidence 
possible to the eyes whom his presence would assuredly strike with no 
ordinary astonishment, when suddenly he was conscious of a strange 
movement on the part of the persons on the opposite side of the cur- 
tain. They whispered together hurriedly for a few moments, then the 
lights were extinguished; finally he could hear them moving rapidly 
out of the room. The creaking of the secret door caught his ear, then 
the sound of footsteps on the hidden staircase, the door was shut again, 
and he heard nothing further. He was once more alone in the room, 
standing in the darkness behind the curtain, beside the skeleton 
wrapped in the winding sheet. 

It was not till some minutes had elapsed, that he ventured to lift the 
curtain and to issue from his place of concealment. He had no sooner 
done this, than a noise behind him, like the opening and shutting of a 
trap-door caused him to look round. He raised the curtain again 
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The skeleton had disappeared ! Evidently some alarm had been given 
which had caused the meeting to disperse just at the nick of time to 
prevent his discovery. 

He crept softly down the main staircase, listening for any sound 
which might induce him to retrace his steps, but hearing nothing. In 
this manner he gained the passage on the ground floor leading to the 
courtyard, and was about to set his foot in the courtyard itself, when a 
strong harm was laid on his shoulder, and he heard the words, “ Arretez 
au nom de la loi!” 

Half a dozen men surrounded him. They were dressed in plain 
clothes, but it was impossible to mistake their calling, or to doubt for 
an instant that they were agents of police. One of them addressing 
him who appeared to be the chief exclaimed :— 

“This is the person whom we saw going into the house half an hour 
ago.” 

The chief approached and looked his prisoner close in the face. 
“Dr. Longjumeau, his Majesty’s physician!” he exclaimed. “ Impos- 
sible! There must be some mystification here, which the Doctor will 
explain.” 

“ The fact is, Monsieur le Commissaire,” returned the Doctor, luckily 
retaining his presence of mind ; “there is a mystification. Yes, that is 
the word. I received, two hours ago, a letter, calling on me to attend 
a case admitting of no delay, at this address, and, on coming here, I 
find an empty house. For the last half-hour I have been roaming 
about, from room to room, trying to find some inmate, but have not 
succeeded.” 

“T also,” returned the Commissaire, “have received this letter, call- 
ing attention to mysterious noises, and lights seen in this old tumble- 
down house, and pointing out the probability of its being a den of 
malefactors. A hoax has been played off on us. And yet, your sum- 
mons here tallies, it may be, with our information. You were, perhaps, 
sent for, Doctor, for the purpose of being robbed, or murdered. We 
must place the house under surveillance.” 

“ Let me look at your letter,” exclaimed the Doctor, struck with a 
sudden thought. “If it should turn out to be in the same hand- 
writing as the one addressed to me, there will, of course, be no longer 
a doubt as to the whole affair being a pure mystification.” 

“Certainly ; here it is, at your disposal. Antoine, hold a lantern, 
while Monsieur reads.” 

‘The same writing,” cried the Doctor, after a rapid glance at the 
crumpled paper. “The same hand-writing to a shade. Stay! I see 
it all now. You remember the persons whom I prosecuted some years 
ago, for assertions affecting my character; for example, that I roamed 
about in the lowest quarters of Paris, visiting dens of infamy. This 
stroke evidently comes from the same source. They bring me here by 
a fictitious pretext, and you, at the same time, with your officers, on a 
different errand. If, by a happy chance, you did not know me, I am, 
of course, arrested, on suspicion of forming part of a band of male- 
factors, and though released, to be sure, the following day, from a 
charge so ridiculous in my case, become the laughing-stock of all Paris. 
You see the plan?” 
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“TT see it all now,” replied the Commissaire, laughing, “and that it 
will be needless to trouble ourselves further about the matter.” 

“ As the reputation of one of his Majesty’s physicians is a matter of 
some consequence,” said the Doctor, drawing the police-agent aside, 
“perhaps you will be so good as to keep this matter quiet for the 
present, until we can make sure of the perpetrators, so as to bring 
them before the police correctionelle.” 

“ Make your mind easy,” returned the Commissaire, lifting his hat, 
by way of salutation ; “the police knows too well its duties, to indulge 
in tittle-tattle. And as for the perpetrators, leave them to our well- 
known acuteness and penetration! Good-night, Monsieur le Docteur !” 


Some months after this eventful night, the world of fashion learnt, 
with surprise, that Doctor Longjumeau, the popular physician, meditated 
giving up his practice, and retiring into private life. But still greater 
was the astonishment, when the tidings got bruited about, that the 
Doctor actually purposed quitting France, and settling for life in the 
neighbourhood of Florence. ‘“ Society ” pointed its finger significantly 
to its forehead, at the idea of a Parisian deeming existence possible 
beyond the barriers of his own city; which are, at the same time, as 
every one knows, the limits of human civilisation. The excuse given 
by the voluntary exile, in this case, viz., that his health required the 
change, seemed scarcely borne out by his robust appearance. There 
must be some secret causes for his departure, and it is unnecessary to 
say how many of these were related in the strictest confidence, and 
upon the most unimpeachable testimony, to the world at large. Then, 
his wife ! Would she be brought to renounce the capital of the Universe, 
and its pleasures, for a residence in a distant land—admirable, indeed, 
for its monuments of the past, but offering nothing in the shape of the 
present, to be compared with the aspect of the Boulevard, and the 
Palais Royal? To the general amazement, Madame Longjumeau not 
only yielded an assent to her husband’s proposal, but entered into it 
with the greatest alacrity. Her sorrowing friends felt, after a time, 
the uselessness of preaching up domestic rebellion. They saw the 
preparations for departure gradually completing, the apartment let, the 
furniture sold off, the mother-in-law’s permanent abode at St. Could 
fixed, by a judicious gift of the cottage; and, at last, the new travelling 
carriage, waiting only for the four dapple-greys to be harnessed to it on 
the morrow. On the night previous to his voyage, the Doctor gave his 
last supper party, on a grand scale, at a hotel near his former house, 
at which there was much outward mirth, and internal sadness, and 
toasts of eternal remembrance were given on all sides, some few of 
which were not broken so soon as the glasses in which they were drunk. 
“Bah!” said every one to himself next day, “we shall see them back 
again in the course of a year!” 

Meanwhile, Doctor and Madame Longjumeau, seated behind the 
four dapple-greys, watched, not without a feeling of melancholy, the 
dear walls and towers of Paris fading from their view ; but their 
melancholy was tempered by a sense of their mutual affection, and by 
certain other considerations, which both of them appeared to feel with- 
out alluding to. The Doctor at last broke the silence. 
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“You see, dearest Léonie, it was inevitable. We shall soon be ac- 
customed to our new abode, and our best friends will, from time to time, 
be our visitors. Short of leaving the country, there was no possible 
means of freeing you from your connection with that dreadful society. 
I use the word ‘dreadful’ because every society must be such, whatever 
be its supposed aims, in which women are enrolled without the know- 
ledge of their husbands, and to carry out intrigues which are to remain 
a secret to those from whom they are bound to have no secrets. I 
doubt, for instance, whether your society has not done a great deal more 
harm than the good which it boasts about. You remember by the 
way, that you have not yet told me by what means you originally be- 
came connected with it.” 

“Through the Duchesse de Guémenée. She no doubt thought me a 
discreet person, who might be relied upon. I was led on from one 
thing to another, till at last I was induced to give a promise which I 
regretted immediately afterwards, but could not retract. But you— 
you have not yet told me how you became acquainted with our existence.” 

Her husband mused for a few moments. ‘“ Ah!” said he, Doctors 
may have, must have secrets which ¢hey are bound to preserve. How- 
ever, there is nothing mysterious about the matter depend on it, and 
some day I will relate it to you. Meanwhile,” he added, to turn off the 
conversation from a point which he saw reason to avoid, “this ring, the 
dead lady’s ring! What shall I do with it? Throw it away, to be picked 
up by the first peasant, and convert him, maybe, into a second 
Napoleon ?” 

Léonie stopped her husband's hand. “ Keep it, dearest,” she said, 
“keep it for an heir-loom. Some day, too,” she added, “ we may try 
its effects on * 

“On whom ?” asked the Doctor. 

“ Ah! women too have their secrets, Monsieur, which they are bound 
to preserve. However, as I don’t think this one of them—” she 
leaned over, and whispered something in his ear. 

He clasped his wife in his arms and embraced her again and again. 
“ This, that I thought one of the saddest, is in reality, the happiest day 
in my life,” he exclaimed, and henceforth, the towers of Paris grew 
smaller and smaller, and the cloud of smoke on the horizon, which re- 
presented the great city, dwindled into a speck, and then entirely 
melted away, without the Doctor’s once turning round to note the change, 
or to release the little hand that lay fondly, securely, faithfully reposing 
in his own. 

* * * * * * x 

Twenty years after this, that is to say, in eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six, when young Léon de Longjumeau was completing his medi- 
cal studies in Paris, it was observed, at the masked balls, and other 
places of study which he frequented, that he wore a ring of singular 
appearance and antique design. When interrogated about this trinket, 
he would reply that it had been put upon his finger by his father, on 
the day of his departure from Florence, who had enjoined him to 
wear it “as a talisman,” but whether the old gentleman spoke seriously 
or in jest, he was unable to say. The ring was probably an old family 
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jewel; the de Longjumeaus being descended, as every one knew, from 
a twin brother of Philip the Fair. Certainly, viewed in the light of a 
talisman, it could scarcely be said to have achieved a high character. 
Since he had been its fortunate wearer, Léon had twice visited the in- 
terior of Clichy, seen himself abandoned no less than seven times, by 
as many favourite mistresses, for each of whom he would have given 
his life, and been more or less seriously wounded in three duels. In 
fact he had met with pretty much the same adventures as his friends 
and gayer fellow-students, in that degenerate period of French history. 

One evening, when, much to his ennui, he had been betrayed into 
respectable society, and was assisting at a grand ball in the Faubourg 
St. Honoré, he happened to meet with a certain great statesman and philo- 
sopher, to whom his father had given him a letter of introduction. In 
the course of a few minutes’ conversation accorded to him by this illus- 
trious man, the latter, took particular notice of the ring, which the 
student, in taking off his right glove, showed to view. He even re- 
quested to be allowed to examine it, and on handing it back to its owner, 
enquired whence he had procured it. 

The great Comte smiled when he heard the student’s answer. “You 
have found its effects very marvellous, I will engage,” said he. “ Per- 
haps, by the way, your father has never told you the real history of this 
little object.” 

“Ts there any history connected with it, your Excellency ?” 

“Simply this. It was a symbol used by a secret society, composed 
entirely of women, to designate to each other the persons whom they 
wished to advance. The society had existed for some time, and fancied 
that they did great things, and preserved their secret. The notion of a 
body of women preserving a secret! In reality, they never met with- 
out our knowing, through our accredited spies in their body, all that 
passed. When I say we knew this, I mean we, the chiefs of depart- 
ments ; the police, of course, were suffered to remain in ignorance— 
they would have spoilt all. The fact was, the society was useful to us 
at that time. They were Jlegitimistes enragées. After the Restoration, 
we were obliged to put a stop to them, or rather, to give a finishing 
stroke to the institution, which was already tumbling to pieces. I 
believe that, during the first Revolution, it possessed some vitality ; but 
latterly the society had become a mere clique of some twenty fashionable 
ladies, for the pushing of their favourites, and the furtherance of the 
most trivial objects. Scribe founded his play of ‘La Camaraderie’ in 
part upon what I told him of them. You should give this ring to your 
next new mistress, mon cher,” added the Count, playfully, before moving 
on; “it may, perhaps, form a slight additional inducement to her to 
run away from you, and as such, render you a great and lasting service.” 

The next day, Leon de Longjumeau entertained half-a-dozen of his 
best friends to a social dinner. The enérées were excellent, and the 
wine sparkled and foamed, like so much real champagne. Every one 
wondered whence the money to pay for this feast (at least, five francs a 
head), could have been procured. A few of the more observant noticed 
that their host had sat down without his watch-chain and topaz ring, 
and that, in place of the china ornaments that used to decorate the 
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mantelpiece, there stood a row of wine-bottles, which were first emptied, 
and afterwards broken. 

He is a respectable man now, having succeeded to his late father’s 
property, of which, together with his health and morals, he takes the 
greatest possible care. His Sunday supper-parties rival those given by 
the Doctor, and unite the great geniuses and great fashionables of every 
country. The writers in the “Train” are, of course, welcome, in 
both capacities; and to one of them, in a moment of after-Burgundy 
expansion, M. de Longjumeau related the story of his father’s adven- 
tures, and of Tue Dreap Lapy’s Rivne. 


PICTURES ON THE PAVEMENT. 
By Goprrey Turner. 
ie 
No. Il. —PAILLASSE. 


HYSICIAN, heal thyself ! 
There is a story which has been 
told of one Domenico, famous as a 
harlequin, for certain brief part of 
the eighteenth century ; and, in- 
deed, of two or three other gentle- 
/“*\. men in the same serious line of 
' life. The story comes from Har- 
a lequin’s own land, Italy, where, it 
would seem, men sometimes laugh 
on the wrong side of their mouths, 
after a fashion not unknown 
among us. It was not Harlequin, 
however, but a fellow- mime, whose 
dismal experience furnished the 
‘\S anecdote ; which, by the bye, is of 
much older date than the time of 
Signor Domenico. It representsa 
doctor prescribing for a case of hy- 
=> pochondria. Says he to his patient, 
op “ You must seek recreation. You 
4+ must look abroad, and be amused. 
You must shake off these brain-sick fancies. You must divert your 
mind. You must positively put away your cares. Go and see 

Scaramuccia.” 

To whom the patient, very ruefully, makes reply— 

“ Alas ! I am Scaramuccia.” 

So you, not for yourselves, O bees, employ your time in the honey- 
making business. So you, O zanies, continually grin and tumble; 
and—well! let us hope that good children may like the fun. It is 
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sweet, says Horace, to play the fool occasionally. Occasionally. Some- 
times. Now and then. Once and away. Not always, though? Not, 
we should think, during the entire run of a pantomime, for instance. 
There is time and place for fooling, as for all things else. On the 
floor of Parliament ; on the Platform; on the Bench ; in the Pulpit, 
even. But not in front of a booth; not for food and raiment; not for 
a night’s lodging ; not with the cramp or ague; not with the heart- 
ache; not on “the regular boards;” not—definitively not—on the 
Pavement. 

I confess there is fascination for me still, in the paint and spangles. 
When I hear afar off that concord of sweet sounds, the big drum and 
the ear-piercing pan-pipes, I quicken my step as in days of old. When 
I turn into Great Decorum-street, W.C., what time the mountebank 
spreads his carpet in the road, and ranges, ready to his hand, the 
knives, the cups and balls and basins, the large brass rings, and the 
soup-plate, which he raps demonstratively before spinning it on a stick ; 
when he clears a space for the performance, by whirling, fearfully near 
to the noses of the front row of spectators, a couple of large, round 
pads, fastened to either end of a long string: when I perceive these 
preparations a-foot, I halt awhile even in that most genteel of thorough- 
fares, to see what is coming. No less than the juggler’s dexterity do I 
admire the feats of the gymnast, or, as we pow call him, the acrobat. 
Nothing has ever been to me a greater mystery, or a cause of more pain- 
ful and fruitless cogitation, than the art of throwing clear summersaults 
from feet to feet. As well as [ can understand the matter, it seems that 
this is the only notable human performance which must be perfectly ac- 
complishec. at the very first trial; which must, I say, positively be done 
at that time, ifever. Here is an act, surely the most difficult and amazing. 
How to do it is a problem that can be solved no other way than empi- 
rically, and is clearly beyond the inductive method. Its formula is 
“ Here goes.” Any error in working out the proposition, is a case for 
the hospitals. You or I could not, were it to save our lives, get so far 
with the attempt even as to break our necks by the failure, And yet, 
every man who throws a summersault must have done it for the first 
time, at some time or other, and he can tell us nothing that shall help 
us to a correct knowledge of the business, 

I was once very near discovering the secret in a dream. Methought 
that I was led into the midst of a hollow square of soldiery, and was 
ordered by my school-master, and the Emperor Maximin, who, in a 
scanty suit of armour, and sandals, and nothing else, sat beside him in 
a gig (and strikingly resembled the absurd statues of military per- 
sons of the time of Queen Anne), to throw a double summersault back- 
wards, on pain of being instantly shot, whether in case of refusal or 
failure. 1 have a most vivid recollection of making up my mind, and 
of the perfect confidence, nay, elation, with which I bounded from the 
earth, resolved to astonish and baffle the tyrants, by complying with 
their brutal demand. Of course, just at that interesting moment, I 
woke. 

There is, it occurs to me at this point of my subject, another feat of 
some consideration in the tumbler’s arcana. It is technically known as 
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the “up spring,” and, though it attracts little notice from the unini- 
tiated, on account of its apparent facility, is said to be almost as diffi- 
cult as the summersault. A clown performs this feat about ten times 
on an average, in the course of a pantomime. It is his professional 
way of getting up when he has been knocked down. Pantaloon, under the 
same circumstances, you will remember, is picked up by his nether 
drapery. But the clown always throws an up-spring ; and this is how 
he does it. Being on his back, he elevates his heels as much as possible, 
and then jumps quickly to his feet, taking the spring from the shoulders. 
That’s all. It looks really very easy. Try it. Sitting at the table @hote, at 
Boulogne, once, I happened to start.a conversation which became gene- 
ral. It was in the matter of gymnastic exercises, and embraced re- 
marks on the up spring, and on the fearful exertion it called forth. A 
tall gentleman, of grave demeanour, and a very serious tone of voice, 
both of which combined had gained him the universal deference of 
the company, said he thought he could perform the feat in question. One 
of the youngest and least reverential persons present offered to bet him a 
good round sum that he would fail an the first attempt. To the astonish- 
ment of the whole table, the serious gentleman took the bet ; but how 
much greater was the surprise of everybody, when, having laid his long 
ungainly form on the floor, he threw the up-spring in a clever manner, 
and calmly pocketed his gains! He soon afterwards informed us 
that he was an American clown, proceeding to Paris, on an en- 
gagement with Franconi’s. 

Paillasse, who reflects, in various ways, our incomprehensible humanity, 
is liable to human mistakes in the specific valuation of his qualities. What 
man among us all but has plain aberrations from reason and modesty, 
when his pet accomplishment is in question? From poking the fire or 
mixing a salad up to planning a fortification, it is given to every man that 
he shall go mad upon the point of his ability to do something or other, 
superlatively well. My own particular talent is—never mind what. I 
might have made my fortune by it, though; which is more than I shall 
ever succeed in doing by my Lyrics of the Liver, or other poems. 
Paillasse believes that the one trick of his which ought to render him 
famous is just that very trick which nobody cares much about seeing 
him perform. ‘There ain’t a man going as can do the splits like me. 
Bill do the splits! He can’t do ’em no more than a babby. Bill ain’t 
so bad at a flip-flap, neither; but if he was to try for ever so long, he 
wouldn’t come nigh me with the splits. It ain’t a trick as everybody 
knows how to set about, mind you. Here! you just see me do the splits.” 

Bill, on the other hand, though acknowledged to excel in the conduct and 
finish of a flip-flap, rather plumes himself on his perfection as a patterer. 
His gift is decidedly that of the gab. If the public had any discrimina- 
tion, and could tell real merit when it’s put right before their very faces, 
how great would have been Bill’s suecess in his favourite line! Never 
heard him with the performing birds? Ah, then, you don’t know yet 
what out-and-out pattering means. 

By the way, those performing birds, and the white mice, which, with 
the tambourine-playing hare, belong to the same company, seem to me to 
have fallen into the gipsy mode of life, and to possess all the traits of 
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vagabondage in common with their human proprietor. The canaries are 
London sparrows in their craftiness, and in their perfect familiarity with 
all the ways of the streets. The deaf goldfinch, whose principal part it is 
to perch upon the mouth of the proprietor’s trumpet, and stay there while 
a long flourish is performed on the instrument, is to the full as intellectually 
acute as the canaries, notwithstanding his infirmity; for, like human 
creatures, in whom the loss of one sense will cause more work for the 
others (developing them beyond their normal capacity), this biped has had 
his wit sharpened on the magic strop of necessity, and has felt the con- 
tinual need of concentrating his diminished stock of faculties. As for the 
hare, her case is, of all existent solecisms, the most desperate. The 
famous out-of-place image, a salmon on a gravel walk, does hardly greater 
violence to reason than the figure of a hare squatting on a showman’s 
table and beating a tambourine. The retrospective and the paulo-post- 
future phases of this animal’s life are alike riddles which seem propounded 
by fate for philosophy to give up. We can neither reconcile, in this case, 
the lepine Has Been with any natural idea of dewy grass or heather, nor 
the Shall Be with stuffing and currant jelly. The leverethood of this 
quadrupedal Paillasse is an impenetrable mystery, belonging to the 
fancier’s back shop in Andrew- street, Seven-dials. If destined ever to be 
coursed, it must be by street curs; if shot, it will be accidentally, by the 
pistol which is fired by the deaf goldfinch. Dead, by whatsoever means, 
this creature will be different from any other game, poached, purchased, 
or potted. You would as lief eat horse—the inanimate body of which, 
as Théophile Gautier feelingly observes, is not a carcase, but a corpse 
(cadawre). All that we may predicate of the foot which now drums upon 
the sheep-skin, which never pressed the elastic turf, or scattered the 
loamy earth on the wide undulating lea, is that it shall find rest, some 
day, in the ronge-pot of a faded courtezan. 

Bill, who with a thinly-clad, spiritless, little woman and a baby, accom- 
panies the performing birds, mice, and hare, patters fluently enough, at all 
events. He is never at a loss. When the white mouse, walking on the 
tight-rope, and carrying in its mouth a miniature balancing-pole, is caught 
by the wind, and blown over into an antipodal position, Bill announces 
that the little beast is imitating Signor Drurilani, the renowned ceiling- 
walker. When Bill is putting an indifferently-trained canary through his 
tricks, he has a cunning plan of giving the word of command in the nick of 
time, so as to suit the bird’s independent action, and make it seem that 
every erratic movement is dictated, and done to order. Bill’s parapher- 
nalia include a small, yellow-painted, tin char-&-banc, on four little wheels. 
The vehicle has two seats, large enough to admit each a canary. At the 
further end of the wire shafts is fixed a hoop; just such a hoop as cage- 
birds put their heads through, to get at the seed or water. BBill tells the 
spectators that he is about to show them “ Mrs. Caudle going out for a 
ride, driven by her coachman in livery, and drawn by a little bird which 
will harness himself, in the most surprising manner.” Bill catches the 
first canary that comes to hand, slips it into a long robe, through which 
the bird’s head peers curiously out at the top, and calla this Mrs. Candle. 
“Now then mum,” he says, “‘come along! Where’s Mr. Caudle? Left him at 
home, you have, to take care of the cold meat and pickles. Very good. Now, 
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where’s the coachman?” Here Bill catches another canary, slips him into 
exactly similar long-clothes, and tucks him into the front seat, so that his 
tail and legs appear to have undergone amputation. “ A very artful cus- 
tomer this is,” he says coolly, and in reference to Mrs. Caudle’s ornitholo- 
gical charioteer; ‘no more nor seven weeks old he ain’t; only he would 
have been nine, but he was a fortnight very ill. Come along, sir; none 
of your wickedness, cos to-morrer’s Sunday. Mind and sit steady on the 
box, and whatever you do don’t go turning round and winking at Mrs, 
Caudle.” Bill finally lays forcible hands on the deaf goldfinch, and calls 
upon that afflicted fowl to harness himself to the carriage. This the deaf 
goldfinch quickly does, and in the simplest possible manner ; for, being 
placed between the shafts, with his beak in the direction of the hoop, he 
pops his head through, in quest of the food which he fondly imagines to be 
on the other side. Finding nothing there, be hops away, bringing the tin 
char-a-bauc behind him, with a series of long jerks, to the great discomfi- 
ture both of Mrs. Caudle and the coachman. When they have gone 
nearly the length of the table, which journey is accomplished in something 
like four seconds, Bill catches up the whole turn-out, speedily extricates 
the two canaries and the deaf goldfinch, leaves them to shake their feathers 
at leisure, and puts the tin char-d-banc in his pocket. 

Banjo-bearing, and burnt-cork-besmirched ; clad in absurd garments— 
in quaint swallow-tail coat, short of waist, long of skirt, and fructile of 
button ; extravagant in the matter of shirt-frill, also of collar, likewise of 
hat, brooch, and eye-glass; who is it, now, that halts before us, on the 
Pavement? He-yah, yah, yah! (The reader will kindly supply a short 
spasmodic whistle, unspellable by phonetic, or other means.) This is the 
minstrel of modern civilisation. Sunshine, fog, and mizzly rain find him 
singing ‘‘ Mary Blane,” or the later nigger strain, ‘“‘ Hoop de dooden doo.” 
All his riches, near and wide—all his care, and all his pride—all his 
everything beside, ‘Hoop de dooden doo!” All his life a dreary 
laugh—making, in its own behalf, Requiem and Epitaph, ‘“‘ Hoop de 
dooden doo!” 

What shall be said of him—of Paillasse, I mean—socially and po- 
litically ? What figure does he make in the census returns? Is he 
liable to income-tax under schedule A or B? Would it be proper to 
admit him to the franchise? (Perhaps the hon. member for West 
Surrey can answer this question ; at all events, enigmatically, and in a 
manner amusing enough.) Has he a right to any opinion on the point 
himself? What is his relation to the Dr. Smiles view of progress ? 
Who is he, in short, when he’s at home? I can’t say. I don’t like to 
think. I may have my imperfect ideas on the subject, but would rather 
not mention them. A certain popular actor was laughing but 
yesterday, not in a complimentary manner, at a street comedian, 
whom he saw, in very threadbare motley, amusing a miscellaneous 
audience in the neigbourhood of the Strand. The poorer of the two 
players, feeling the ridicule, paused in his entertainment. “ Stop a bit,” 
said he, looking sternly in the face of his fortunate brother; “stop a 
bit,” he said, in a hoarse, very much out-of-door kind of voice, “don’t 
laugh ; I was one of you once.” 

It was a just rebuke, and a solemn warning. It was, perhaps, more. 
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The instinet of the vagabond spoke out there, I think. The “ profession” 
(as regular actors like to call their microcosmal guild) has become a deal 
too respectable. Let us have back again the old vagabond theory, by all 
means, and for all sakes. Let the poor player, as of yore, be typical of 
life, in his uncertain comings and goings, in his exits and his entrances, 
in the many parts he has to play, in his little hour wherein he 
frets and struts, in his unsubstantial seeming. ‘The best in this kind,” 
says honest Duke Theseus, in the most poetical of all dramatic poems ; 
and if I were Manager of a theatre to-morrow, I would have the words 
inscribed over my proscenium : “ The best in this kind are but Shadows, 
and the worst are no worse, if Imagination amend them.” Admit 
the plea, and what becomes of the criticism in the next morning’s 
papers? There, is one imaginative critic, to be sure; but, unfor- 
tunately, he misleads by affecting to be critical ; and [, for my part, owe 
him a grudge for having seduced me, by a column of rhetorical praise, 
into going and seeing an eminent tragedian, who is past amending 
by imagination of mine. 

Whereas many of the Paillasse kith and kin, who have basked for a 
time in the rays of the footlights, have ended the farce on the Pavement, 
others are known to have reversed the proceeding, and to have died very 
well off, and lamented by the fashionable world. There was a deformed 
lad who used to tumble in the streets of Yarmouth, and who, by his merit- 
orious imitation of the baboon tribe, attracted the favourable notice 
of a great London manager. The hunchback was brought up to town, 
and he achieved an almost unprecedented popularity in monkey-busi- 
ness, at the chief Temple of the Drama, near St. Giles’s. He grew 
rich, and affected polite vices. He was so far provident, that he desired 
to be amember of the Theatrical Fund. It is a condition, or it was such 
in his time, that subscribers to this fund shall establish their right to be 
considered actors, and shall be duly certified to have spoken upon the 
stage. Banner-carriers have hence been allowed to become “ messen- 
gers” for a single night, and to qualify themselves in this way for 
membership. Our Yarmouth friend had varied his course of simious 
personation with grotesque pantomime of various kinds ; but speaking 
had not entered into his repertory. One of his characters, a gnome, 
seemed to offer a good opportunity for him to become, de jure, an actor. 
He had a line expressly introduced, which he was to deliver on coming 
up through a trap. It was— 


“T am the Spirit of Earth,” 


or some such interesting announcement. When the time came for him 
to speak, he felt for the first time his littleness, perhaps his loneliness, 
before that vast assembly. His tongue clave to the top of his mouth. 
At last, by a painful effort, he gasped out, “I am ,»’ and there 
for a time stuck. “I am ,? he presently essayed again; and now 








speech was at his command, or rushed upon him unbidden rather. In 
an ill-starred moment did it rush upon him. The woful sense of 
what he was, there, in the sight of that multitude, came rushing too. 
He squeaked in his shrill monkey-treble, “I am—nuthin but a un- 
happy dwarf ;” and then ran off the stage. 
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To pry and probe into the social clockwork, to find out the strings of 
the puppets, to get behind the scenes of this counterfeit life, and be 
on familiar terms with the property-man and the wardrube-keeper may 
be, as I think indeed it is, too much a tendency of the age. But, after 
all, you must allow that the tendency has its advantages, and that 
among them is the useful lesson of unlearning. Not to admire is the one 
safe rule, O Numicius, for a man to observe who would ensure himself 
true happiness, a calm judgment, and a good digestion. You are daily 
called upon to deliver up some prejudice, to part with some long-cherished 
gimerack of convention. Let us say, you have nursed a spurious en- 
thusiasm on the subject of Art. Well, a man named Ruskin comes 
and tells you that the Correggio above your sideboard is altogether 
vicious and wrong ; deserving only to be shovelled with quick despatch 
into the bottomless No. Or you are a philosopher, and are incubating, 
as you believe, some precious theory, which, when it shall be full- 
fledged, will take wing and fly to the farthest corners of the earth; 
and, behold, up gets one Carlyle, and proclaims aloud that your egg is 
absolutely Addle. 

But what has all this to do with Paillasse? Nothing, except that 
he is one of the ideas which you must unlearn in the process of ac- 
quiring your behind-the-scenes philosophy. Does he not seem an idle, 
merry, thoughtless, thriftless, light-hearted, good-for-nothing rogue ? 
Listen. One of my fellow-writers on the Train was attending the 
rehearsal of an Easter piece, of which he was the author. I heard 
him talking to a sad business-like man, whom, at first, I took to be 
the prompter, and to whom he was expressing regret at being late with 
the concluding portion of the manuscript of the piece. 

“Oh, never mind, sir,” was the answer. “I’m used to being a little 
driven for time. This is nothing to what it was with the pantomime. 
It was as much as ever we could do to open on Boxing-night; and 
after that, even, we were busy whole days and nights, finishing some of 
the scenes. I didn’t take off my clothes for nearly a week, sir; ex- 
cept ”—(he added, after a little while, and as if he had forgotten some- 
thing scarcely worth being mentioned)—“ except, you know, to play 
Harlequin.” 

Am I for depriving worthy Monsieur Paillasse of his occupation ? 
By no means. Because he plays a part, is he to be denounced as a 
cheat and humbug? Justice forbid! What folly would it not be in 
a spectator who should stand up in the pit and ery out, during the 
performance of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, “I know you, sir. You 
are not a Prince. You are not young. You put on ordinary clothes 
in the day time. You go and get your chop and half-pint of cape 
at the ‘ Bedford Head,’ as I do. You engaged the ’Ziser after me this 
very afternoon, and asked whether I thought Noodle was at all likely 
to take Doodle’s place in the Cabinet. I say your name is Mactoddy, 
sir; Mactoddy. You are fifty years old, if you're an hour. And how 
dare you attempt to impose in this outrageous way upon an assembly 
of rational men and women, and make susceptible young persons weep 
sir—weep, by your abominable pretences 4” 

I will go and cry at a tragedy, knowing it all the time to be unreal. 
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I will go and laugh at Paillasse, and applaud him to the echo ; for are 
not his efforts to amuse the public every bit as genuine as are his own 
private hopes and sorrows, which he is quite right in keeping to him- 
self? If I have dragged them needlessly forward here, I beg his pardon. 
If, in the attempt to plead for a kindlier consideration of his way of 
life, I have by auy inadvertence wounded his feelings or damaged his 
cause, my regret will be sincere. When he has folded his carpet, 
packed up his juggling apparatus, buttoned his paletét over his spangled 
tights, replaced his blue fillet by the old travel-stained whity-brown 
hat, and shouldered his big drum, he steps among us in the character 
of a citizen ; and that is the aspect in which I have regarded him. 

It is a sorry aspect ? Well, I suppose it is. We would have all 
pleasant fictions kept up if we could; but howis it possible? Enough 
if they serve, as fictions, to amuse. The laughter which does most 
good to a man is that which he shares with his little children. What 
know they of the things he knows—of the mechanism, the paltry 
devices, the mean expedients, the systematic shifts, the tinselled beggary 
of the whole life-business? Their time will come’; not too soon, pray 
Heaven! With it shall come a knowledge wholly out of the glib and 
cheerful reckoning of proverbial philosophy. It must happen to all men, 
I suppose, at some point of their lives—at the point, most likely, where 
middle-age begins to cast its shadow on the brightness of youth— 
suddenly to feel that they are losing their hold upon the past. It 
gives a strange shock to the mental system, that first knowledge and 
conviction of our being mortal. Do you say that we knew it before ? 
That we had known it ever since early youth? I say to you we did 
not. Our youngest understanding may, I grant, have compassed the 
logical truth of those words, “ All men must die.” But there is a 
knowledge beyond the knowledge that convinces us logically ; and to 
this outer truth we do not attain till we have made the step from one 
generation into another ; till we have seen that the number of those who 
have left us is greater than that remaining ; till we have counted the 
faces of our friends and found how many of them are comparatively 
new. Where are they, those early loved ones? The kind elder, and 
not only he or she, who looked on you with an affection you could then 
only faintly appreciate, but the little playfellow, the companion, the 
younger brother or sister ; nay, the child of your own flesh and blood, 
and soul? Where are theynow? Where are they now? Is not earth 
turned to earth, and shall not our sun set like theirs, when the night 
comes ? 

And so I say the function of Paillasse is a legitimate function ; 
politico-economically definable, even. Because you and I have made 
the wonderful discovery that Yorick has a skull, with, maybe, a vexed 
and aching brain jn it, is he to be stopped from putting an antic dis- 
position on, in the pursuit of his lawful calling? Because we are not 
virtuous, but absurdly wise, shall there be no more cakes and ale? We 
spend our days (an old writer observes) in unprofitable questions and 
disputations, intricate subtleties, de lana caprina, about moonshine in 
the water, and subjects equally barren. Why can’t we take the fool as 
we find him? Lo, is he not the fool we used to believe in, as the 
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incarnation of glorious fun? The scenes, are they not the scenes of 
our childhood? Yes; the objects and the sounds we loved linger in the 
old, old spots. The nightingale sings round them yet ; and the roses 
are still bright by the calm Bendemeer. But their scent has fled. 


Ich finde sie nimmer 
Und nimmermebr. 


What of that, I say yet again! Let us stop and see the whole per- 
formance out, and part friends with the actors. Peace be with them! 
God speed thee home, Paillasse, to thy care-lorn wife and the little 
ones, God help thee and them, and help us all. 








A ROLLING STONE. 
BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


—_>— 


R. and Mrs. Humdrone are, what the 
middle-aged middle-class portion of the 
world denominates, a comfortable couple. 
They have been married, at this present 
writing, near upon thirty years, and, as 
Humdrone himself says (Mrs. H. being 
present to receive the connubial chuck 
under the chin, which invariably forms a 
part of the observation) they have neither 
of them found any cause for regret in that 
circumstance. They manage to rub along 
tolerably well (Humdrone is a tallow- 
chandler, in a middling way of business) ; 
they have no aspirations beyond their eight-roomed dwelling, and the 
little greasy shop which projects from the front of it, like the proscenium 
of a penny peep-show ; their tastes are mutual, their tempers consistent, 
and they know but one care. ‘That care is represented in the person of 
Mr. Thomas Humdrone, their only son. 

“ T don’t know what to make of him,” was Humdrone’s lament to me, 
a few week’s back, in reference to the obstacle in question, (I am an old 
friend of the family, and have had a similar piece of intelligence confided 
to me a hundred times before in as many months). ‘ You see we can’t 
get him to settle to anything. What he likes to-day he don’t to-morrow, 
and so on tothe end of the chapter. In short, he is what you would call 
a rolling stone—is Tom.” 

Mr. Humdrone had embodied, in half a dozen words, an admirable 
synopsis of his son’s character. Let me devote a few paragraphs to a de- 
scription of it in detail. 

When I first made the acquaintance of the worthy tallow-chandler and 
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his wife, Tom was a sallow- faced, red-haired lad of sixteen; with a squat 
nose, a large mouth, and a faiut blue eye, that made you feel quite sleepy 
when you looked at it—it was so very vacant and unspeculative. His 
figure, moreover, was disagreeably plump and short, and he had a distaste 
for exertion, and a constitutional propensity to lethargy and lying about, 
which amounted almost to a disease. In effect, there is no question that he 
was an uncommonly heavy-headed, stupid animal, and the very last person 
in the world to whom you would give the credit of possessing those un- 
fortunate erratic characteristics which time subsequently developed in him. 
Tom had recently left school, and his father was turning over in his mind 
the expediency of putting him into harness, as he called it—or in other 
words—of furnishing him with the means of earning a future livelihood. 
What would he like to be? Would he take his place behind the counter, 
and make his money at the tallow-chandlery, as his father had done before 
him? No. Tom had seen enough of that—he thanked him. Something 
light and genteel, where there wasn’t too much to do, and the pay was 
good; that, he thought, would be about his mark. 

Tom sought these desiderata in a lawyer’s office, and returned to the 
paternal roof, at six, P.M., for three months, in a state of inkiness, with 
respect to his tongue, fingers, collar, aud shirt-front, quite beyond descrip- 
tion. On the evening of the first day of the fourth month, he brought 
home with him, in addition to the attramental peculiarities just mentioned, 
a vermillion face, a ferocious deportment, and a remarkably dishevelled 
head of hair. Being questioned touching these phenomena, he blubbered 
a good deal, and observed, in reference to the office, that he didn’t go 
there to be crowed over by the other clerks, he hoped; or to be called a “‘pot- 
hooks,” and a “ jolly marksman,” because his writing wasn’t good. Wind- 
ing up with a sarcastic allusion to his employer, to the effect of —‘ And 
wasn’t Pruffies a fine tellow, now, to order him about, and chuck things at 
him. Who was Prufiles, he should like to know, that he was to ride the 
high horse with him (Tom)? A boxing of his ears, a banging him about 
the head with the disbursement book, and all but knocking out his eye 
with last year’s diary. ‘‘ Blow him !—yes he did,” snivelled Tom. “ And if I 
was going back again to his nasty, dirty, pettyfogging, mouldy, beast of an 
office—which I ain’t, thank goodness !—I’d pretty quick let him know what 
was o’clock, burst him!” From all which premises Mr. and Mrs. Humdrone 
deduced the very sagacious inference, that something of an unpleasant 
nature had occurred to ruffle their son’s feelings, and that that something 
had originated in the office where he was employed. Further enquiry in- 
to the matter serving to confirm these suspicions, Tom was allowed to take 
his own course, and, as the reader will already have surmised, threw up his 
clerkship, and became from that moment a voluntary exile from Pruffles, 
and the precincts of the law. 

‘It was a mistake,” sighed the tallow-chandler; “and that’s the long 
and short of it. The boy mistook his calling. He ought to have been a 
tradesman. Look at the way in which he’s handling his knife and fork at 
this moment,” (the family were discussing a boiled leg of mutton with caper 
sauce, and the remark was made to Mrs. Humdrone). “ Will anyone be- 
lieve that a chap as can cut up his victuals in that handsome way, was 
not born to be a cookshop keeper, or,” added the admiring father, allowing 
his imagination to soar into the far prospective, ‘a butcher.” 
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“‘ Well,” replied Tom, after a few seconds of grave consideration, “I 
shouldn’t so much mind being a butcher, if you come to that.” 

“Oh, Tom!” remonstrated Mrs. H., “it’s such a nasty business; 80 
cruel, too !” 

“ Cruel,” retorted the tallow-chandler, catching his wife’s eye, and frown- 
ing her into silence, ‘what nonsense! Cruel, indeed! Not half so bad as 
sodgering, Where would you be without butchers, Mrs. Humdrone ; let 
me ask you that? You may do without sodgers ; in fact, you couldn’t eat 
one, if you had him; but can you get on without meat? Certainly not. 
And can you get meat without having butchers? Not exactly.” 

“ Well, you know best, my dear,” said Mrs. Humdrone, backing out of 
the argument in some confusion. 

“*T am of your opinion, my love,” was her husband’s dignified rejoinder. 
“ And if Tom likes to say the word, a butcher he shall be.” 

Tom did say the word ; and accordingly a master was found for him, 
a steel was bought for him, and his delicate body was swathed in that kind 
of short, tight bathing dress which it is the delight of slaunghtermen to wear. 
For a whole week Tom had a pride in his azure vestment, and in the long, 
bright steel dangling before him by a leathern cincture, loosely passed about 
his waist, and believed in both to an unlimited extent. For a whole week 
he thought there was nothing like the butchering for a jovial trade. Hav- 
ing reached this point, however, he polled up short, vacileated a little, and 
finally allowed his sentiments to undergo a gradual and complete revulsion. 
It began by his slicing a piece off his thumb, in the first attempt to sharpen 
a knife upon that pretty steel; was strengthened by a narrow escape from 
amputation of the arm with a chopper; and was confirmed, by his being 
on two occasions all but gored by the horns of an obstinate bullock, that 
wouldn’t be persuaded of the benefits to be derived from an application of 
the pole-axe to his skull. Tom began to hate the butchering very heartily. 
It was a moist calling, a clammy calling, a greasy calling. There 
was a deal of gore about it; and its other characteristics were not of the 
most refreshing kind. But it was evidently the “ bloody ” business which 
informed most to Mr. Thomas Humdrome’s eyes, and ultimately impelled 
him into “ cutting the carcase dodge,” (as he put it) out of hand, and taking 
up with the bread and biscuit baking. 

Yes! The bread and biscuit baking. That was the ticket, after all. 
There was nothing offensive, or dangerous to life and limb, in dough, he 
thought. You couldn’t mess your fingers much in handling clean, white 
flour, don’t you see. And then there was this advantage about the bread and 
biscuit baking dodge, that it was genteeler than butchering, and that you were 
always certain (Tom was a chilly subject) of a warm place to work in, in 
the winter time, you know. 

Again Tom had his way, and pinned his faith to dough and flour for a 
whole year; so that his worthy parents began to think that he was really 
settled down to something at last, and to congratulate themselves immensely 
therenpon. It was while this belief was in its fullest leaf and blossom, as I 
may term it, that it was rudely torn up by the roots, by Master Tom, and 
cast aside. His present occupation, so he said, proved upon 4 near ac- 
quaintance, no more congenial to his tastes than the former one. The 
oven, whose proximity in the winter time, a thing to be desired, was un- 
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bearable in the summer. The clean, white flour got upon his lungs, and 
made him cough ; or into his hair, and brought a rash there ; or worked its 
way to his skin under his clothes, with a similar result. More than that, 
he had an insurmountable objection to being compelled to wear nothing but 
clay-coloured garments, which didn’t suit his complexion, and gave occa- 
sion for the street boys, whenever he appeared in public, to call him 
“ slack-bake,” “quaker,” “ dusty-bob,” and other such derisive and oppro- 
bious epithets. Then again, he couldn’t stand the setting up of nights; 
and so—” 

“ But you don’t mean to tell me,” says the tallow-chandler, in a tone of 
faint misery, ‘that you’re a going to leave the bread and biscuit baking, 
after sticking to it like a leech for twelve whole months.” 

“Why, you see,” Tom explained, with the calmest air in the world, ‘‘it’s 
not at all the sort of thing that’s cut out for me, isn’t baking. I’ve tried it, 
and therefore must be allowed to know more about the matter than those 
that haven’t. And the result of my experience in the bread and biscuit 
baking business is, that it don’t suit me. The truth is, that I don’t like 
shop-keeping in any shape, it’s altogether out of my line ; and if it hadn’t 
been for you, father, I should never have taken up with it in the first 
instance.” 

Tom was exactly seventeen years and six months old, when he made this 
overwhelming revelation. Six months later we come upon him in another 
sphere of action. 

Mr. Humdrone had a brother, residing in some part of Hampshire, (but 
where I cannot precisely say, nor is it important to mention it), who farmed 
about five hundred acres of land, and was a miller beside. To this gentleman 
did the distressed tallow-chandler appeal, by letter, on behalf of his vacillating 
and troublesome son ; and the sequence of the communication was, that one 
sunny morning in May, Tom swaggered into his uncle Gregory’s sanded 
kitchen, in the country, and introduced himself, by stating, off-hand, that he 
had come to be put up to the agricultural trick, and no mistake! His uncle 
began by reading him a good long lecture, to which he paid no attention 
whatever, and ended by trying to make a farmer of him, with no better 
effect. In short (as he took occasion to observe in a subsequent epistle to 
the young man’s unhappy parents) he believed his nephew to be an idle, 
good-for-nothing dog, who would never so much as earn salt to his porridge, 
and to whom the old saw about the silk purse and the sow’s ear bore an ex- 
act application. 

It was at this period that my poor friend, Humdrone took me into his con- 
fidence, and made those lugubrious observations in reference to Tom, which 
have since passed, by constant repetition, into familiar household words— 
“That he didn’t know what to make of him; that he couldn’t get him to set- 
tle to anything ; that what he liked to-day he didn’t to-morrow; and that 
he was what you would call a rolling stone.” 

As it was not my intention in setting out, to prolong this paper by any 
unnecessary elaboration, I shall content myself by saying, that the few illus- 
trations I have already given of Mr. Thomas Humdrone’s erratic propen- 
sities, are types of all. He is, at this moment, eight-and-twenty years of 
age. He has been at various times, to my certain knowledge, a land-sur- 
veyor, an omnibus conductor, a commercial traveller, a postman, a house 
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agent, a policeman, a commission agent, a dust contractor, a rate collector, a 
railway clerk, and almost everything you can mention, except a forger, a 
burglar, or a pickpocket ; for I must say this for Tom, that notwithstanding 
his many lamentable failings, dishonesty and fraud form no part of his 
character. After what I have said in the preceding paragraph, the reader 
will not be surprised to learn that this gentleman is still upon his father’s 
hands, without the faintest hope of doing anything for himself in the way 
of earning a living. 

It is at the instigation of Mr. Humdrone, senior, that I have madea 
private grievance a public matter, and it is at his urgent request, also, that I 
solicit at the hands of the philanthropic reader, an answer to a question of 
vital importance to himself— 

Is there anybody who can suggest an opening of any kind, for that 
bugbear of parental life—a Rolling Stone ? 








AMUSEMENTS IN ALLMANIA. 


BY THOMAS ARCHER. 


T is, I suppose, unnecessary for me to say 
anything here about my experiences in 
Frankistan, or the journey which I lately 
made in company with my friend Al-paca, 
to explore the sources of the Upper Vine 
River; it will doubtless be sufficient to 
remind the intelligent reader that my work 
called, “A flight through Frankistan,” with 
a treatise on the rock-quartz and grape 
soils of the great Vine Water, is just 
ready for the press; three able and friendly 
critiques having been written for the 
papers, by a friend of mine, to appear 
directly the book is published, price 
81s. 6d.; in morocco, 50s. 

The subject to which I would direct attention in the present paper is,— 
if I may so vall it,—an episode of that journey; a parenthetical ad- 
venture, about which there still hangs so much of the unreal that I 
hesitated in the act of embodying it ina supplement to my great work; 
and afterwards determined to make it known, only that I might enlist 
the sympathies of some adventurous spirits who will endeavour to bring 
the matter to a satisfactory explanation. 

I had just returned, then, from that arduous journey, which will, I 
flatter myself, be prolific in its unsuspected results, and had become 
weary of long wandering, Al-paca being well-nigh worn out with 
exertion, when I conceived the design of visiting the Island of 
Allmania, a territory which, although only afew leagues from the 
outer-boundary or seaboard of Frankistan, and not difficult of access 
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from the Lower Vine River itself, has hitherto been but little explored 
by these people. It was during my residence there, however, that I be- 
came acquainted with one of the most remarkable facts in social 
contemporary history, which I have ever heard or seen. 

The people of the province in which, still accompanied by 
my tried companion Al-paca, I remained to pursue my investi- 
gation during three months, are certainly amongst the most extra- 
ordinary of the human race. To an ingenuity which surpasses that of 
most of the tribes of the Great Vine River, and is only second to that 
of Frankistan itself, they add such an extraordinary ability in com- 
mercial pursuits, that even the remote traders from the Yan-keih 
States, and the Greeks from the Archipelago, who have penetrated into 
Allmania, find themselves at very little advantage. It will be thought 
singular, then, that the great social object to which a community who 
are alike inventive, enterprizing, and wealthy, principally devote 
themselves, should be the continual pursuit of amusement. I say the 
pursuit of amusement, in perfect distinction from anything like its 
attainment, for in a city filled, nay absolutely gorged, with “entertain- 
ments,” I never, during a three months’ residence, met an Allmanian who 
did not speak of everything that was known to be intended for his 
recreation as ‘‘bo-ha” a word expressive of intense fatigue and distaste. 

I must mention, however, that this was only said secretly, and 
amongst intimate friends, for it is held to be a misdemeanour, punish- 
able by the strict social laws, to absent oneself from the places of 
public entertainment ; so that I have seen several worthy Allmanians, 
dressed in their superb evening costume, wagging their heads at each 
other, and grinning with well-feigned delight, as they took their seats 
at the theatres and public-halls, while I have known (enjoying 
their intimate acquaintance) that they were exceedingly uncomfortable, 
and subject to considerable irritability both of mind and body. The 
most extraordinary condition in Allmanian customs, is that they should 
contrive to perpetuate this mutual delusion, since nobody is in any 
case deceived by it—nobody, that is to say, in the upper @iste—or 
“ hyah spheyar”—of society, while the large middle-class, which exists 
very distinctly in Allmania, follow the exmple of their superiors, in 
this, as in other respects, very implicity; and meeting each other after 
these occasions, will mutually, but very privately, refer to the perform- 
ance with a sigh and a deprecatory shrug of the shoulders,—both 
ejaculate the inevitable “bo-ha”—and separate to prepare for the 
amusement of that particular evening. 

A physician, whose acquaintance I had made in Frankistan, but who 
was himself an Allmanian, told me several very amusing stories illus- 
trative of what he was pleased to consider a disease in the imaginative 
organs of his countrymen, and, finally, under his guidance, I was in- 
duced to make a complete tour of all the “ popular amusements” 
provided for the delectation of the capital of Allmania. 

I may, perhaps, be excused for saying that my wonder at the intoler- 
ably ennuyée expression of the public, who were compelled to go 
through the form of being entertained, was considerably diminished, 
when I became a participator in the miseries, which they were nightly 
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expected to experience. The only mystery which remained, being 
the existence of a code of laws (what is called “ social law” is the most 
powerful rules of conduct, with many of the Allmanians, and these 
are instituted by the “hyah spheyar”) which could induce men to 
deceive themselves, and to make the utterly futile attempt of deceiving 
each other, through several months in each year, during which, the 
“seehzun” or festive period usually lasts. Of the Allmanian women, 
I can say but little, since I never could detect the same amount of 
weariness on their part, even under the most wretched circumstances 
of ill-acted gaiety, to which they seemed frequently subject. 

The whole, or at all events, the greater part of the amusements of 
Allmania, are controlled and regulated, by a sort of Divan, which it is 
said has no connected orginization, but is composed of individual 
members, all acting independently, but each ruling their constituents by 
one fundamental law, which seems, as far as I could learn, to have but 
two objects—the total prostration of any public sense of moral pur- 
pose, or the cultivation of the humorous faculties—and the golden 
maxim of accumulation to themselves ; both which results are attained 
by the simple process of relying upon the binding effects of the laws 
enacted by the “hyah spheyar” upon the people, and the constant 
introduction of to themselves, cheap, and to the public, utterly worth 
less ‘‘ novelties.” 

In most of the theatres (and they have in Allmania some buildings 
quite equal to any I have visited in Europe), the general arrangements 
are such as in any other country would be laughed to scorn. Not 
only is a very high price demanded for admission, but nobody is sup- 
posed to belong to the “‘hyah spheyar,” (a distinction of which every 
Allmanian is ambitious), unless he also make presents to the attendants, 
who refuse to admit him without his first paying the ““bokh-skehpr,” and 
purchasing a sheet upon which is coarsely printed, in large dirty 
letters, a sort of imaginary programme of the performance, which 
frequently turns out to be utterly without foundation in fact. It will, 
perhaps, scarcely be believed, that nearly all the seats consist of narrow 
planks, covered with very dirty red serge, and without cushions; (in 
some cases they are merely common deal, worn smooth by friction), 
and so close together, that they have evidently been intended, narrow 
as they are, to rest upon in the customary eastern fashion, since there 
is no room whatever for the knees, except by their insertion between 
the persons sitting in front; here the Allmanians will sit for hours ; 
the most cherished performances consisting of the dreariest dialogues 
originally produced at some of the Frankistan places of resort, and 
which are translated into the Allmanian dialect, having removed in 
the process whatever fun there may originally have existed in the un- 
usually comic circumstance of a fit of jealousy between married people, 
which, in a three months’ experience, I can aloneremember to have been 
the plot of these highly-interesting displays. 

I should, perhaps, scarcely be deemed worthy of credit if I insisted 
on discribing some other performances which obtain public nortoriety ; 
just before I reached the province, one of their finest theatres was 
burned down, in an attempt to popularize a low and half-drunken 
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orgie—another bad translation from a Frankistan saturnalia; and just 
before I left, there was a revival of some former indecent exhibition 
in which women pretended to personate groups of statuary. It is 
believed that they were not Allmanians, and I am glad to think that 
they were never recognised by the “hyah spheyar.” It is not uncom- 
mon for wild animals to be introduced on the stages, upon which 
occasions men and even women enter their cage and perform with the 
savage brutes ; but, while I remained there, the most curious repre- 
sentation (as illustrating the popular delusion which is the subject of 
this account), was that called “a pahn tom ihm,” which is played at all 
the theatres on the same night. There are used in these diversions a 
peculiar sort of mechanical jocularity, which consists in a number of 
painted pieces of wood, mostly representing articles of furniture, being 
so constructed, that by a very little alteration, they are made to re- 
semble men, or parcels, or even animals. These transformations are 
accompanied by the remarks of a sort of buffoon, who is dressed with 
a certain sort of ingenious absurdity, and is generally very hoarse; and 
by the dancing and tumbling of other grotesque figures. It will seem 
strange, of course, but I was — informed that the same witticisms 
are used over and over again, with very transparent alterations, and 
that many of the Allmanians must have heard the laboured jocularity, 
and witnessed the pasteboard furniture and the tumbling and dancing 
for twenty years, without noticing any very obvious improvement, 
and yet I saw the narrow benches filled, people standing, leaning 
against the dirty walls, with the perspiration running down their hot 
faces, while a crowd stood outside ready to find room directly a place 
became vacant. Speaking of dirt—oh! how dirty the public entertain- 
ment halls become in Allmania; the people are, perhaps, naturally 
cleanly, but the neglect of the commonest comfort in the places of 
public amusement may be referred to the avarice and utter careless- 
ness of the ‘managerial diet,” who, secure in the knowledge that the 
laws compel the attendance of large audiences, will provide no other 
attraction than the miserable performances just mentioned, so the dingy 
gilding, the smutted and torn papering, and the smeary paint remain, 
along with the alternate unbearable boiling heat; and the keen cutting 
draught ensuing upon the sudden attempt at ventilation. If this is the 
state of things existing in the places under the direct sanction of the 
“‘hyah spheyar,” it may be conceived what sort of encouragement is 
given to the decent amusement of the lower caste called “ kadhs,” or 
“‘komohn fellahs.” I need only say, that in many public respects, it 
seems to be assumed, as an Allmanian principle, that the poorer people 
are accustomed to hardships, and so rather prefer them even in their 
recreations. And this brings me to my concluding remarks upon the 
national conveyances. 

It may fairly be assumed that there are a few people in Allmania, 
who, notwithstanding the sentence of outlawry threatened by the 
“Spheyar,” prefer to spend some of their leisure time in the enjoyment 
of the naturally beautiful scenery of their country, even at such spare 
moments as may be ordinarily devoted to the so called popular exhibi- 
tions. There are a great many of the lower class who make some faint 
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efforts to accomplish this; and as they are, of course, very unlikely to 
see much of the face of nature, except by taking a look at a feature 
now and a feature then, it may be deemed on the whole excusable. 
But here another section of the managerial diet are down upon the 
Allmanians directly, and the facilities for travelling are devoloped by 
these worthies as little as possible. 

The means of public conveyance in Allmania are of two sorts, both 
bearing some resemblance to the tramways and omnibi of Frankistan; 
but in such utter neglect of comfort, and even intentional disfigurement 
are they preserved, that like the immortal Bruce, I may fail to convince 
the reader that I am desirous only of the strictest veracity. The tram- 
way carriage, appropriated to the most respectable inhabitants of 
Allmania, not belonging exclusively to the “spheyar,” are mere oblong 
boxes, on each side of which is placed a plain hard wooden seat; these 
seats adjusted by the unvarying managerial rule are in such disagreeable 
propinquity, that the traveller is compelled either to sit perfectly up- 
right, for which purpose it may become necessary to remove his hat, or 
to employ himself in helplessly kicking his opposite neighbour’s shins 
during the journey—a compliment which the gentleman opposite (and I 
am obliged to be truthful, and say that it may by chance be a lady,) can 
only either similarly resent, or avoid, by tucking his legs under the 
plank upon which he is resting(?) In this happy and triumphant 
manner are, perhaps, a hundred passengers conveyed to their desti- 
nation; the only variation in the forms of the carriages being an ex- 
tension of a series of these oblong boxes into one large compartment in 
which case there is the addition of a thorough draught from some of 
the difficultly opening, and impossibly shutting, windows. 

The omnibi are another striking example of the power of the mana- 
gerial diet. These machines are evidently contrived as a great-practical 
sarcasm upon the feebleness of Allmanian resistance, and although it was 
with some little difficulty that their control was established, the directors 
of the vehicles, by dint of unscrupulous promises, and the assertion that 
they would be governed by the usual law of Frankistan, have obtained 
a monopoly which, in any other country, would lead to the pelting of the 
obnoxious dungeons, which are scarcely more comfortable than, and by 
no means so safe as, our ordinary prison vans. It would be an in- 
fringement of proper delicacy to describe the wretched results of the 
closely-packed seats, and the dirty straw in which free expectoration is 
combined with the dust that comes forth from the tattered lining in 
clouds, as these unwieldly carriagesrymblealong, drawn by their wretched 
horses, the latter sometimes suffering from disease, under the process of 
treatment by sulphur. Let it be sufficient to record the loathsome facts 
without superfluous comment. 

Both in the tramway carriages and the omnibi, if the journey is 
performed by night, a recent law has instituted the placing of a light; 
these for the most part consist of an oil-lamp, with a smoky wick, 
which frequently slides down into the burner, and involves the pas- 
sengers in a darkness but little greater than they were before 
enjoying. I need not say that to read is impossible,—impossible in the 
tramway, even by day, unless you first procure a seat at the ill-eontrived 
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window. To make up for this lack of the means of musement, how- 
ever, the managerial diet have had recourse to a most singular stroke 
of policy, emitting in their belief profit to themselves, with a large 
amount of interest to the luxurious and never satisfied public ; this is 
the introduction of printed announcements and directions, supposed to 
contain sundry hints, and advice as to the best establishments for pro- 
curing every social invention at present known to mankind. Nay, so 
eligible is their art of adaptation, that even the oddly-shaped-beams and 
corners in the roofs of the carriages are fitted with these documents 
printed (much better than the theatre sheets,) in the most staring 
colours. 

No one can imagine, however, how terrible to any but an Allmanian 
this constant repetition of emphatic announcements becomes. During 
a long journey, I was jammed, in an upright position, against the hard 
and dirty partition, striving unsuccessfully to ameliorate the dreadful 
cramps which seized my legs, contracted into an absurdly small space, 
and bruised by forced contact with the edge of the wretched seat ; 
and still my occupation in that state of sleepless discomfort, was to 
take to myself the peremptory direction to “ go to somebody for some- 
thing ;” till at length I found myself whirling along, with a thousand 
injunctions rattling through my brain in a sort of castanet cadence, 
merging at last into a jumble of words, consisting of Flare’s gout and 
rheumatic pills, Toe’s bedding, Dobson’s ill-assorted choice, inquiries 
whether I folded my perambulator, or used Bawley’s food for cattle; 
insinuations about Juskiman’s tea, sarsaparilla, corn plaisters, infants’ 
teething-bottles, and finally, cheap funerals. In all the wearing excite- 
ment of this dreadful ordeal, there were two figures which, to my 
diseased imagination, presented threateningly real proportions. One 
of these was a figure of a strange-looking young woman, who was 
appealing to me to witness her teeth, which exhibited a whiteness, the 
result of some powdered preparation. It may seema foolish acknow- 
ledgment enough, but I was persuaded that I had been singled out by that 
young person for a display of her dental perfection, and that she was 
only waiting for a favourable opportunity to bite me somewhere. The 
other execrable cartoon grew life-like in its deformity ; it was the effigy 
of a besotted driveller, who was at that moment winking treacherously, 
while he pretended to be inspecting a goblet of the celebrated fly- 
blown port-wine, at eighteenpence a dozen. I say treacherously, for 
I knew that it was poison, and that, under the influence of his drunken 
fishy eye, I should be compelled to drink it. I involuntarily clung to 
the window, and uttered a subdued shriek. That shriek was answered 
by another. We were approaching a station. One vigorous push of 
the door, and I leaped out upon the platform. Ha! ha! I was free! 
I fell upon my face, and fainted. ‘ Well,” said the driver of the 
tramway carriage, with true Allmanian calmness, using the dialect of 
his district, “this is what I must denominate proceeding with the 
thing to a certain extent,” and he called to some people, who looked 
to me like shadows, to come to my assistance. ‘“ Get up,” said a voice, 
“it’s all the nerves; you must try a course of the celebrated ‘ preva- 
lenta horsbeanica!’” ‘ For giddiness, nervous fancies, and other com- 
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plaints of the digestive organs,” suggested a mild voice, “ try the fluid 
extract of heterodoxicum.” “Come away from him,” said a tall 
powerful-looking Irishman, “ and jist let me put upon ’um the electro- 
hydro-galvano-chronic refrigerator. Ah, doctur, how are ye?” This 
last remark was made to a rakish-looking young gentleman, with a 
short pipe in his mouth, who, clearing the mob from around me, said, 
“Come, hold up, guv’nor; here, I'm the retired physician, whose 
sands of life have nearly emptied his glass. Have a mouthful of 
brandy?” Whether it was during the effects of the brandy, which 
lasted for some time, that Al-paca was seen and recognised by a fellow- 
traveller, who afterwards brought me home, I am unable to say; but 
when I awoke, I found my wife sitting opposite me in our second 
parlour, in Great Tyddum-street. She had been reading the first 
sheet of the Times newspaper, and I had no sooner opened my eyes, 
than she addressed to me the following remarkable words: “I knew 
how it would be, after you had been dining at that horrid club; and 
here I may be for months, and you never take me to any place of 
amusement !” 
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By Maurice Davis. 
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) EN of England in general, and readers of the 
fy TRAIN in particular, oblige me with the loan of 
your ears. Favete linguis. I am that interesting 
individual, a man with a grievance ;—a sort of male 
Io. Have the goodness to act the entomologist to my 
gad-fly. 

When I say I have a grievance, I beg it to be 
understood that I use that noun as one of multi- 
tude. The name of my grievance is Legion; it is 
Protéan—kaleidoscopic, in its chromatrope varieties. 
( If I merge into the spasmodic style of writing, 

it is the fault of this Briarean grievance— none 
of mine. 
\ Look for one moment at “ the signs of the times.” 

“a Doctor Cumming needn’t chuckle because I use 
that term: I love neither him nor his school. What is the 
characteristic of our Ministry—indeed, generally speaking, of that 
representative system which is our boast as Englishmen—which has 
descended as our noblest inheritance from the days of—but no! 
I’m not going to take the trouble to refer to the History of England, 
to see where it came from; I know where it’s going to. To the 
bad—as quickly as it conveniently can. I say Lord Derby and his col- 
leagues live in an atmosphere of horror. I say that the accentric savan 
of antiquity—whose name I shall not exert myself to — was not 
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in a more horrible position when he ascended Etna, previous to his 
final disappearance therein, than that devoted premier and his infa- 
tuated followers. Down they will assuredly go; plump !—they know it. 
They tread that ministerial floor, as gingerly as though it were the 
warm edge of the crater. Whose shall be the high-low hereafter ~ 
eructated from that fiery gulf, to prove to posterity that these would- 
be demigods were but mortals—madmen ! 

Then our foreign relations! I do not use that term as expressive of 
anything like kinship, for I have strong reason to believe the fraternal 
tie which links England and France, to be about as tangible as the sub- 
marine tunnel which is one day to do the like. Who can misunderstand 
the anything but suspicious silence of those bumptious colonels ? 
Depend upon it, there has been a bonne bouche vouchsafed to stop their 
ugly mouths! For myself, I wouldn’t occupy a bathing machine on 
the beach at Folkestone for some time to come, unless it were warranted 
68-pounder-proof. And yet, I have not heard that the Brook Green 
Militia has received a “ call”—or, indeed, anybody, except Spurgeon. 

Do you believe the Leviathan is going to answer? Have you con- 
fidence in the back-bone of that marine monster? I have none. 
Why? Well, never mind. Been down to Deptford to see her? I 
should rather think not. No, and I have no special knowledge of 
naval architecture; but still I repeat my conviction that she wont 
answer. I have an innate sense that her failure will be horrible. I 
have no shares in the Leviathan; and you may say what you like 
about the fox and the grapes, but I am thankful that I have not. 

It’s all very fine for the Editor of the Tratn to send and ask one to 
write “something” for next month, with an insinuating demand in a 
P.S. as to whether the boy shall wait for “copy.” I should like to 
know who is to write on that exceedingly vague subject, “‘ something,” 
in this lath-and-plaster age, with a lively infant in the next.room, bent 
on affording to my parental ear the most convincing proofs of his 
vitality. Why does Nature give human beings organs of speech— 
organs of notse—I should say—before she adds some slight amount of 
discretion to modify their use? Does that wide-awake infant really 
derive any gratification from those insane effusions which its maternal 
parent is pouring forth to decoy it toslumber? I have not been ac- 
customed to take other tian a paternal view of my olive-branch, 
(indeed, if that impertinent Valentine somebody sent me last month, 
meant anything at all, it must have signified that I was somewhat de- 
monstrative in my attentions to the first scion of my house). How is 
it, then, that to-night I feel savagely disposed to immolate it on the 
altar of Literature? It is even so—either that printer’s devil or the 
blessed baby must be 

I resume. The infant has retired to attic regions, whence his cries 
reach me, mellowed by distance, and, when the servant has cleared up 
the débris of one or two things that came in my way just now, we 
shall get on swimmingly. 

I should like to be informed as to the use of Eclipses. Could not 
Mr. Hind find some more useful occupation than writing long letters 
to the Times, encouraging the aborigines in a hundred different locali- 
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ties to suspend their practical labours, and distend their already 
capacious mouths, whilst gazing through bits of smoked glass or into 
tubs of water at an astronomical phenomenon which is really of no 
importance tothem, and which,—were their brains pervious to an idea— 
might raise serious distrust in the solar system. If that star-gazing 
individual above-mentioned, feels no compunction for the time he has 
wasted in calculating eclipses himself, surely he may let the evil stop 
where it is, and not try to turn us into a community of moon-rakers. 

“Please sir, the boy says shall you be much longer ?” 

“ Bless the boy!” (A convenient rhetorical figure is metonym, 
sometimes). Now, that leads me to observe what a horrible institution 
boys are. The street-boy,—the gamin—I term our little social evil. 
He is the demon of the pave. Witness his siren lay, depicting the 
faithfulness of his ancient canine friend, or the weird and horrible 
senselessness of his favourite refrain, “‘ Hoop-de-dood-em-doo!” Has 
my reader, during the progress of this month (I write early in March) 
experienced his delicate attentions in the shape of a snow-ball, aimed, 
with Sepoy-like treachery and precision, and will not such an one 
agree that the chief source of England's latter-day horrors lies in the 
utterly, irreclaimably, ungenteel nature of that uncomfortable institu- 
tion—Boys! 

I must be brief—for he has commenced a war-dance in the passage. 
This article must go forth to the world unfinished; if, indeed, the 
Editor does not put his veto on it as fragmentary. Editors again—I 
should like to know the use of those irresponsible despots. We— 
Englishmen of the nineteenth century—boast of having escaped the 
thraldom of the Pope, and yet tolerate the intellectual domination 
of Editors! If I only mentioned one half of the brilliant articles from 
my single pen that have been lost to posterity through the stolid 
short-sightedness (I will will not say the horrible jealousy) of Editors, 
and their jesuitical instruments, Publishers, I should raise another 
Reformation which may possibly consign some of them to the same 
element as they judged suitable for my MSS.—the fire. 

And so it is all the way down. Hitherto I believed in my bootmaker ; 
but now my Balmorals have burst I consider him a horrible impostor. 
To think of what I am at this moment inhaling, in the shape of the 
fragrant narcotic supposed to stimulate ideas, is—horror. Trade is 
expressed by one frightful word —adulteration; as I also firmly 
believe the late Britsh Bank to be a fair sample of our commercial 
system. Nay—lI will even retire once more into the domestic regions 
and unveil its penetralia to support my position. This very morn 
my shirt lacked buttons twain ; it was imperfectly mangled ;—my razor 
had been, I am convinced, applied to the purpose of opening oysters ; 
the warm water was not warm; “it 7sa bore, and a nuisance, and 24 
(I must quote to be graphic)—and a Horror, yes a horror, madam, 
when one has to turn out before it’s light (8 30. a.m.) to find everything 
in disorder, the thermometer gradually getting nearer zero, and 

“Confound it! Has anybody nailed that weathercock? As long 
as that frightful domestic fowl points so pertinaciously to THE EAST 
I feel that, for me at least, there will be no cessation of HORRORS!! 
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THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL EUCLID; 
OR, THE MAXIMS OF LIFE MATHEMATICALLY DEVELOPED. 


BY AUDLEY LEYCKSTER. 


otiegeret, 
DEFINITIONS. 
BOOK I. 


1. A point is that which has position but not maguitude; thus, Lord 
John Russell, until lately, represented a point, since he possessed position 
until he lost it, but has never, either physically or morally, had magnitude. 

2. The chief “ point” in life is your neighbour’s pocket, which it is the 
aim of all subtlety to drive at; by keeping this point ever in view, you 
will go far to empty it and fill your own. 

3. A point in argument is sometimes so infinitesimally small, as to be 
easily lost sight of, and though long speeches are made upon it in the House 
of Commons, and vast sums spent upon it in the courts of law, the ‘point 
of argument” seems next to nothing in value, and merges generally in the 
second division of “ points,” tending to the exhaustion of clients, and the 
enrichment of lawyers. 

Il. 

Aline is length without breadth ; for example, a line of railway, a line 
of conduct, a line of duty, and a line of business. There are some remark- 
able features about these several lines. 

1. The line of railway is a projection of knaves for the speculation of 
fools. It issues from a board of directors at one end, and terminates in 
mines, manufactories, or marine resorts on the other. It adheres to its 
destructive principle of narrowness in all particulars, especially those of 
civility and liberality, which are always of the narrowest gauge on railways 
in England. 

2. Aline of conduct is what a man’s idea of self-interest points out to 
him, which he calls his conscience; if any gain can be obtained by nefa- 
riousness, his line is clear, if self-denial or any virtue is necessary, the line 
is too rugged for many to travel on it. 

3. The line of duty is a remarkably hard line ; it generally crosses the line 
of appetite at right angles. 

4. The line of business is multifarious and complicated, and is the trade of 
the courtier and the cat’s-meat man equally. Most lines of business depend for 
their respectability upon the money made by them, and not unfrequently the 
most honest lines are the lowest, A draper, tallow-chandler, cotton-spin- 
ner, and dealer in young factory slaves, have risen to the top of their lines 
in business, as courtiers and common-councilmen, and without interrup- 
tion from Mr. Caloraft, a practitioner, whose fatal line sometimes ter- 
minates the elevation of over-aspiring spirits, 

Moreover, a line is length (of head) without breadth (of heart), and since 
all lines terminate in points, talent is the power which detects the shortest 
road between your own point (pocket) aud that of your neighbour. 
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Ill. 

If two lines are such that they cannot coincide in any two points without 
coinciding altogether, each of them is called a straight line. 

Cor. : Hence, two lines (characters) cannot. inclose a space or property, 
i. €., a common interest wholly and equally. Neither can two lines (charac- 
ters) have in truth one common segment or interest, for they cannot coin- 
cide, but each will try to overreach the other, and get the segment entirely 
to himself, by the impulse of nature and position. 

IV. 

A superficies, 7. ¢., a superficially honest man, (a very large class), has 
only length and breadth, and corresponds to a good-natured humbug, or 
“ muff” of average ability. Our commanders-in-chief and chief clerks in 
the Treasury are generally taken from this class. 

Cor.: Notwithstanding, the ends even of your most straightforward 
superficials are “ lines ” of conduct, terminating (however they may disclaim 
the charge), in points or pockets, and where one humbug, however dull, 
crosses or intersects another, you will find they do so at the points or 
pockets still. 

v. 

A plane superficies is that in which any two points being taken, the 
straight line between them lies wholly in that superficies. Example: 
the headpiece of a young peer, which lies wholly between the Opera-house 
and the race-course; of Cobden and Bright, whose plans are wholly be- 
tween peace-mongery and cotton-spinning ; of a certain field-marshal, 
whose superficies is between shooting rabbits and model cottages, the only 
distinction being, that the battle-plain superficies is omitted. Lastly, a 
plane superficies may be compared to an ugly face under a small bonnet, 
wherein the two points or ears being taken, the straight line of face with 
the bonnet off, is remarkably plain. 

VI. 

Good understanding or friendship is the concord between, or inclination 
of, a knave and a fool, or two sharpers, or two fools, to one another, which 
meet together, but are not in the same straight line, each working for 
himself. This is the plane rectilineal angle of common life. 

vil. 

When one man stands on another who has saved him, and raises himself 
by keeping the fellow down, the one is called an “ upright character” in 
England ; in America “a smart chap,” and the other “ a flat or spoon.” 
The angles of both, as to knavery, are equal, since what the one does, the 
other would also, if he could. 

VIL. 

An obtuse angle or character is one who cannot see on which side his 
bread is buttered, and if he has no butter at all, he cannot tell how 
to get any. The term, “ butter,” is equivocal, sometimes standing for 
flattery, sometimes for money. Certain country squires from their vul- 
garity, or county justices from their stupidity, have been supposed samples 
of your obtuse angle, but for the best specimen of the class, redolent of 
both, we would commend you to the young peerlings and other loiterers of 
the “ clubs,” or to the common-councilmen and aldermen of the City of 
London. 
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Ix. 

An acute angle is the keenest and sharpest of all characters, and has 
very little affinity with the right angle. It is the most frequent angle now 
found, owing to its cutting propensity being invaluable for making its way. 
Judges, bishops, pimps, parasites, buffoons, and peers all owe their promo- 
tion to the judicious exercise of the acute angle ; and if Cheapside or West- 
minster were to pronounce in the case of angles, Honesty, v. Barnum, they 
would find for the defendant instantly. 

Bi 

A figure is of two kinds, respectable, 2. e, of £10,000; or low, ¢. ¢., of 
ten-pence a year. Figures in life are reckoned by the ad valorem esti- 
mate in money; the value of a man of poor figure, spoken independently of 
locality, is that of London jewellery, viz.,0. The space contained by a 
figure is called the funded or landed property, in other words, “ the area of 
the figure.” 

Cor.: It is to be understood here, that the value of a figure may be rela- 
tive ; ¢. g., nothing can exceed in value personal connection, as to priority of 
advancement in every position. The young man who is bastard to a noble- 
man, is admitted at once as a person of imposing figure. Should a person not 
possess this advantage, we recommend him, if he would get on in society, 
to let his beard grow, neglect his nails, smoke, speak bad French, and be- 
come a peripatetic catachresis to all social rules; he will be forthwith 
admitted to the best circles, and cut “a remarkably interesting figure.” 

xI. 

A circle is the world, or a plane figure, contained by one line, self- 
interest, which is called the circumference, and is such, that all lines 
drawn from a certain point within the figure, to the circumference (i.¢., all 
motives, from the highest to the lowest men), are equal to one another. 

Sometimes a circle is put for a man’s acquaintance, which he endeavours 
to set forth as large, though the circle of “ friends” is, in most cases, par- 
ticularly small; in fact, one is often in inverse proportion to the other. 
When a circle is used as descriptive of attainments, or scope of knowledge, 
the extent may generally be calculated by the locality, the sphere or 
circle of intellect being enlarged in the neighbourhood of Grub-street, and 
Millwall, and wonderfully contracted in Windsor Castle, Buckingham 
Place, Downing-street, and the Horse Guards. 

XI. 

The importaut point called the centre of the circle, is, in every instance, 
Nomber 1, 

XIII. 

The diameter of a circle is a straight line, drawn through Number 1, 
or, centre, and called the conscience, which, somehow or other, is always 
terminated both ways by self-interest, the circumference. 

XIV, 

A semi-circle is a woman, contained, it is true, by the diameter con- 
science, and part of the circumference self, cut off by it, but yet having only 
half the evil, though the whole good, of the entire circle called man. 

xy, 

Rectilineal figures are old maids, which are contained by straight and 
very rigid lines, generally those of tight bustles, for the physical, and 
suspicion, and bilious propriety for the moral frame, 
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XVI. 

Trilateral figures, or triangles, are old bachelors, which have three lines, 
or angles, comprehending their sphere of existence, viz., their club, their 
pipe, and their housekeeper. 

XVII. 

Quadrilateral figures are such as always act on the square, and are con- 
tained by four straight lines, piety, justice, generosity, and truth. They 
correspond to what Aristotle calls “ four-sided figures without flaw;” or, 
as the Oxonian designated them, ‘“ thorough bricks.” They are, we need 
hardly add, very rare. 

XVIII. 

Polygons, or multilateral figures, are poets, authors, petty statesmen, 
queer lords, the offspring of genius, or the refuse of Scotch and Irish 
adventurers, in other words, the large family of eccentrics, from Lord 
Stuart de Rothsay, to the late Jemmy Wood, or Elwes the miser, charac- 
ters with so many out-of-the-way lines, you don’t know where to have them. 
In literature, the finest modern instance is the Zimes newspaper, the figures 
of whose politics and principles appear new every morning. 

XIX, 

An equilateral figure is a judge’s cocked-hat, which has three equal 
sides, representing temper, knowledge, and equity, therein affording a 
striking contrast to the characteristic qualities of the wearer. 

XX. 

An isosceles triangle, or character, has only two sides, equal ; that is, it 
is one which only knows how to get like a horse, and spend like an ass; 
the ratio of labour and extravagance being equal. For example, the 
British sailor. 

XXI. 

A scalene triangle, or Irishman, has three unequal sides, so that he 
cannot stand alone, and no government has ever yet discovered which 
way to fix him. He differs from a Manx half-penny in that while the 
latter will stand in any position, the other is so contrary and awkward, 
he will neither lead nor drive. 

XXII. 

A right angled triangle is the old English gentleman, who, though sharp 
and crotchetty under the gout, and the game-laws, has yet a right angle 
about him. 

XXIII. 

An obtuse angle triangle is the English farmer especially, and the 
English nation generally, in regard to improvement. The obtuse angle of 
ignorant wilful stupidity has ever been prominently put forth by John 
Bull, whenever he has a hint to imitate foreigners, in any of the socially 
convenient arrangements wherein he is behind them. 

XXIV. 

An acute angle triangle is an English manufacturer, who is sharp to 
the wretched slaves who toil for him, remarkably so to his own interest, 
but who, with all his ’cuteness, has cut his own fingers repeatedly, and 
will to the end of the chapter. 

XXV, 
Of four-sided figures, a square is that which has all its sides equal, and 
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all its angles right angles. No nearer approach to a regular square in 

character, has appeared within the memory of many generations, than 

that which Finsbury Circus, or the Quadrant, bears to a straight line. 
XXVI. 

An oblong is that which has all its angles right angles ; as an affectionate 
father loves all his children; but has not the sides equal, as he has his weakest 
side turned generally towards the scapegrace of the lot. 

XXVII. 

A rhombus, or flirt, has all sides equal towards the admiration of the 
men, and would accept a compliment from a duke or a dustman ; but her 
angles are not right angles, whatever Madame Celestine, her milliner, may 
say, for her conduct is highly improper. 

XXVIII. : 

A rhomboid is a coxcomb, who has his opposite sides equal ; that is, 
his outside and inside are ridiculous alike, but all his sides are not equal, 
for the side towards the girl he has ruined is hard, and that towards him- 
self, or his neighbour’s wife, soft. We need not observe, that the angles of 
conduct, honour, and fine feeling, as fashionably understood, are. anything 
but right angles. 

XXIX. 

All other four-sided figures beside these are termed trapeziums. They 
comprehend oddities of all descriptions ; as railway committees, philosophi- 
cal societies, East India directors, privy councils, in fact, every nondescript 
whose lines are anything but straight, and their angles in every direction 
but the right. This term also includes metaphors, whether taken from the. 
brate or vegetable kingdom; tropes, and figures of speech usual in Alex. 
Smith, Thackeray, Bab. Macaulay, or even in common parlance, thus, 
“stars” signify noblemen ; “ blue stockings,” literary ladies ; “ penny-a- 
liners,” small-beer poets; a sentimental author, who breaks his wife’s 
heart, is called ‘a lion;” and the more respectable and fuller-hearted 
tailor is dubbed “a cabbage.” 

XXX. 

Straight lines, which are in the same plane, whether Salisbury-plain, or 
Copenhagen-fields, and being produced ever so far both ways, do not meet, 
are called parallel lines. Thus, honesty and the Times newspaper are 
in the same plane of action, namely, the world; Colonel Phipps and Sir 
Colin Campbell in the Order of the Bath; and the present Duke of 
Wellington in the same plane, or dukedom, as his father. But it, of course, 
is self-evident, that honesty, if extended ever so far, will never reach 
Printing-house-square ; Phipps’ prowess_will not approach Lucknow; and 
that, if the present inhabitant of Apsley House were to have six times 
the extension of brains he possesses, he will never merit the distinction of 


his father, of whom, by an anomaly, it is said, “none but himself could 
be his parallel.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


PROGRESSION AND RETROGRADATION. 


HAT man: is not generally 

satisfied with too good a wife, 

does not say much for him. 
‘ Somehow, greater philosophers 
than I shall say, how it does not 
do well for him to live to near to 
perfection. Comparison, odious 
in all things, is especially so 
when moral goodness is opposed 
to us. We, who have been drub- 
bed through the Eton Grammar 
\\ up to the most voluminous Epi- 
grammatist, have read of a cer- 
tain well-born Roman matron 
who disgusted her husband by 
a too constant reference to the 
Catos, Scipios, and other sta- 
tuesque old trumps, her ances- 
tors, who had preceded them 
both. Cato and Scipio done 
into morality trouble an im- 
perfect nature like that of Mr. Smooth. 

Thus it was that when relieved from prison, and taken to a neat little 
home by his wife, nay, tended by the physician who owed his own re- 
lease to the generosity of Mrs. Horatia, the Captain began to tire of the 
superiority which she never sought to exhibit, but of which she con- 
stantly gave evidence. 

A kinder wife could not exist; nay, when upon hearing that the 
Captain was an altered man, the old Mrs. Mulveeny was persuaded to 
come to London, to witness her daughter’s wedded happiness, Horatia 
took her husband’s part in the quarrels which naturally ensued, and 
Mrs. Mulveeny was sent back to Ireland with a deep glow of resent- 
ment in her heart, which never cooled down. The invitation was 
an unwise step on the part of Mrs. Smooth, and she felt it to have 
been so. 

During the illness which immediately ensued the escape from prison 
—an illness which the Captain made the most of—Mrs. Horatia never 
tired of her attentions. The Captain exhibited the intensity of his 
weakness by submitting to be fed with a spoon by his wife, by calling 
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her in the night, and by declaring that he was going to die, and bless- 
ing her preparatory to his departure hence. He did this with so pious 
and righteous an air, and was, as he said, so thoroughly ready to die 
and leave this wicked world, that his wife, with tears of joy, believed 
him really one of the elect, and, in proportion as he magnified his great 
goodness, detracted from her own merits. The truth is, Mr. Smooth, 
who had an intense belief in his own cunstitution, felt sure that it would 
pull him through, and that he should be still strong and hale. With 
this thought in his mind, the gallant Captain played more boldly at fast 
and loose with Providence than he would have done had he been really 
alarmed. 

By a judicious mixture of effrontery, tenderness, and flattery, there 
was one being who was gained over to the Captain’s way of thinking, 
and that was my mother. She settled one half of her fortune upon 
him, and would have given him all, had not the elder Mulveeny begged 
her to reflect. Then in about a year and a half after the reconcilement 
of the two, a little boy, he who indites these papers, was born, and Mrs. 
Horatia gave herself up to happiness. 

It frequently happens, however, that the very thing which our weak 
judgment deems the best, turns out to be considerably the worst for us. 
The boy brought very little peace to the house of the Smooths. The 
Captain found that his enjoyments were considerably curtailed. The 
mother had absolutely the audacity to attend more to that “infernal child” 
than to him, and one such hasty expression from his lips put an end to 
the idea of Mr. Smooth’s religious fervour. The child thus being an im- 
pediment, and Mrs. Horry never dreaming of giving it up, the Captain 
began to stay from home very late at night, to supply himself with pocket 
money by the roll of the balls, and to slide back into precisely the same 
groove which almost every one, including himself, fancied he had long 
ago quitted. Quiet as Mrs. Horry was, long suffering, patient, and, as we 
have seen, forgiving, she could not endure this neglect; her eyes were 
often red with tears, when the Captain staggered home singing the fag- 
end of some boisterous song, and smelling more strongly of a combina- 
tion of strong waters and tobacco than a man well can do who has 
only indulged in a quiet glass and a cigar at home. 

As Mrs. Horatia’s nature was one of those to whom, no doubt, the 
sacred precept was given, “if a man oblige you to go with him a mile, 
go with him twain,” she only became more indulgent to her husband, 
nursing him when he kept his bed lately in the day, through a headache 
over night, bringing him tea and soda water, and keeping the child as 
quiet as the proverbial mouse which inhabits the proverbial church. 
Poor Mrs. Horry ! it was all to no purpose ; when a man neglects his 
home, the consequences mostly recoils upon himself, and the ill tempers 
which the Captain found himself in, sprang from that worst of all sources 
—self-dissatisfaction. 

To cure this, the astute gentleman went much into society ; and, in- 
deed, his pocket-money and the sums he won, enabled him to make a 
very pretty figure, and he was invited from house to house. It was 
remarked that he seldom or never brought his wife, but he was not the 
less welcome guest for that, and he was accepted as one of those in- 
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dividuals, of whom there are too many, who make it a practice with 
their ladies to follow the fashion of the twin planets, whereof one never 
rises until the other sets. Mr. Smooth’s ready tongue, agreeable conver- 
sation, and knowledge of the world, made him a desirable guest, and 
the few who troubled their heads to think about his ménage at home, 
generally saddled the wrong horse with the burden, and pitied Captain 
Smooth for having married a wife who was so awkward, so ignorant, 
or so vulgar (as the case might be), that she could not be introduced 
into the refined society which her accomplished husband frequented. 

So many pretty faces and gentle eyes said this, in looks the very 
best of deputies for speech—for women frequently pity men who are 
married to any other but themselves—that the Captain, when he re- 
turned to his quiet little home, found that the light of love was gone, 
and that Mrs. Horatia’s sweet and kindly face began, in his eyes, to 
grow plainer and plainer, just as a transparency grows dimmer and 
dimmer when that which has illumined it fades out. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE CAPTAIN SEEKS AN EXCITEMENT. 


THE gallant Captain, the illumination, which was but temporary, being 
gone, returned to his old mode of pitying himself, and having married 
a wife for money, and, after certain pauses in his connubial bliss, as we 
have seen, obtained that which he married for, which, by the way, very 
few of us do, was, after all, no happier than before. 

Happiness lies in a man’s constitution, I presume, reader; nay is as 
much a gift as alarge fortune, an estate of six thousand a year, a noble 
descent, or a handsome figure and face. It differs from the latter in one 
or two things. The man, as I take it, notwithstanding Messrs. Gow- 
lands’ lotion of rejuvenescence, and Messrs. Quackleys’ infallible 
method of restoring lost hair, and thus driving back the inroads of 
time, cannot make himself beautiful; nor if he has a bandy leg, or a 
club foot, Heaven save the mark! and defend my readers from ortheo- 
pedic misanthropy—we have seen how a club foot played with the 
head of a genius—he cannot, begging your pardon for the digres- 
sion, straighten his shanks, nor walk with the grace of a Vestris; nay, 
nor with the clumsy safety of a Covent Garden porter; but a man 
may make himself happy—errors, as they say, in abstruse accounts, 
errors excepted. 

By the fleeting beauty of the clouds, the instability of the rainbow, 
and the impalpability of wind, but there will be a large quantity to 
write off in red ink against our accounts. Yours and mine readers— 
yours, who with a spiteful thumbnail score this passage. 

Errors I say excepted, a man may make himself happy as he may 
make his fortune, if he only earnestly work thereat. I positively 
think, too, it is a harder thing to make the fortune, and it is a much 
more fallacious thing when made. But. one’s happiness, rightly made, 
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is like a plant, the-flower of which is beautiful, and the root, excellent 
in the doctor’s art, it lasts both in this world and the next. Yet the 
superior attractions of heavy furniture, deep responsibility, dear wines, 
costly clothes, footmen, big houses, a yellow chariot, a deputy-lieute- 
nant’s uniform, a candelabrum, and sundry silver nic-nacks when one 
dines, all these, mon ami, outweigh happiness in this world of Shams— 
outweigh it here, and, increasing by the distance, like the weight at the 
long end of the steelyard, quite overbalance it in the next. 

I wish the pen—for I am persuaded that the iron instrument has 
something to do with it, would not run into these absurd disquisitions ! 
A possibility of making happiness, quotha! LEcod! says easy Sam, who 
has tumbled through three thousand pounds and a small farm, and now 
haunts public-houses and tap rooms—if any man ought to have made it, 
I ought. I never worried myself. J ought to have made happiness, 
sighs poor Mrs. Aspen; I was careful enough! And I should have 
gained it, cries the Rev. Potiphar; I was religious enough ; yet where 
is it? Nowhere, says Rakely, with gloomy sunken eyes. Nowhere! 
I went after it pretty well; I chased it to all sorts of places, to half 
the towns in England or the Continent; I tried to run it down at 
the back scenes of the theatre.” 

Which was precisely what the Captain did. He and many others, 
for which I cannot praise them; for, of all places in the world, I do 
think that the coulisses of a theatre is the place in which one is the 
least likely to find happiness. You would find it, begging your par- 
don, much sooner in a coal-shed. 

For a man of Captain Smooth’s experience to do so was a mere 
folly. He should have been one of the initiated; and to be initiated 
thoroughly in one art, should give a man of the world that kind of 
freemasonry, which will make him understand others. One is not on a 
par with the professors of art whom one dodges about behind the 
scenes. You may take a clever set of literary men down to Black- 
wall, and give them an excellent dinner, and the dogs will talk some- 
what divinely ; but you will feel, all the time, that you are not one of 
them. Get ragged-coated, poor, loose of habit, a late sitter up, write a 
book, or a hundred articles, be praised or voted the dullest dog 
alive, by the critic, and,‘lo! now you are one of them; but if you be 
as rich as Croesus, you cannot be so else; if you be as wise as Lord 
Bacon, they will vote you an outsider. 

They were playing Antony and Cleopatra the other night, as I stood 
behind the scenes, and one of the company leaning over a rail, which 
saved him from tumbling down a miniature bottomless pit, was talking 
to two of the attendants of the Egyptian Queen. The young ladies 
were simply pretty girls of the ballet, and the gentleman a supernu- 
merary, whose figure shone to great advantage in a brown skeleton dress, 
and whose cheeks were covered with umber, and his head enveloped 
in a kind of chevron-shaped covering, with strips of gold at intervals, 
to imitate the true Egyptain head-dress of the day. 

“Polly,” said the modern Cheops, “does old Sandyman come here 
now ?” 

“Oh, yes!” returned the lady, lifting up a very pretty leg, in a pink 
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silk stocking, and adjusting her chaussure, “and a precious old 
fool he is!” 

“ Precious rich, too,” said the Egyptian, “and not a bad sort.” 

“Uncommon nice brougham,” cried the other lady, “and, oh, my! 
—here, Teddy, why don’t you bring that rum-and-water here? 
you're'so long, it gets cold, just as if it was a mile to the public— 
don’t he give nice suppers, neither.” She hid her emotions at this 
point in the glass, and handed it to her companion, and henee, finally, 
to the Egyptian. 

“Very good,” said the female friend; ‘‘you may eat his suppers, but 
I detest the old wretch. Stupid old fool! hanging about here ; better 
go home and say his prayers. Don’t know nothing. Got his bread so 
well buttered, don’t know how us poor people live. Just like the 
literary gents, too, who give you a nasty wipe, if you’ve hurt your foot, 
and can’t dance, and allus say the wrong thing in the wrong place.” 

The call-boy here intimating that it was “all on” for the closing 
scene, my two demoiselles and the Egyptian trooped away to give effect 
to the tableau, and left me time to consider the wise ordination which 
made those two young ladies (attendants on the Queen—Misses Ball 
and Brown,) prefer their dirty slipshod life, with a scene shifter and 
an inebriate carpenter as their unlawful protectors, to the company, 
on the same terms, of a man of fortune and address, but who did not 
happen to be one of their set. 

Captain Smooth, among his acquaintances, met with a certain Mr. 
Dunn, the manager of two theatres; and upon one occasion, when the 
funds ran low, and there was a divided house behind the curtain, 
obliged him with some money, in consequence of which he became a 
welcome visitor behind the scenes and in the managerial treasury—a 
little room in which Mr. Manager could bully the ugly ballet girls, and 
sign other agreements than those which strictly related to the engage- 
ments of his company. 

The Captain was highly amused with the carte blanche, and used it 
to a wide extent, and in the exercise of his especial faculty of making 
himself amusing, made himself particularly so to a young lady, who 
hath since married a lawyer of Gray’s Inn, a Miss Beresford. 

A more stupid person than this figurante—she was just sufficiently 
tall and good-looking to be allowed to stand foremost, with a strict in- 
junction not to open her mouth, even in the chorus—could hardly be 
found. She had also, in abundance, that protecting virtue of stupid 
persons, selfishness, and as an aid to her after calling, a certain density 
of feeling which I could never quite understand. 

“Do not puzzle your head any more about her, Plantagenet, my 
child,” Spencer said one day. “You and others are naturally meta- 
physicians, and seek to understand nature, with an ever ready line and 
rule; know this, that there are some women who act without either. 
Their course is like that of a ball upon an uneven bowling green, with, 
however, a constant bias towards self. Your friend, Miss Beresford, 
would defile a church, and afterwards take the sacrament in it, with- 
out the slighest compunction; or, if necessity drove her that way, 
smother a baby in a turn-up bedstead, and then proceed calmly to an 
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evening party. I call these women, in more senses than one, the Bona- 
partes of their sex ; whatever stands in their way they remove, whether 
it be a scruple of conscience, or the heir to an estate.” 

Captain Smooth was unfortunate enough to fall in the way of this 
woman, and finding her, as she really was, rather a pleasing-looking 
creature, he became very attentive to her, and she to him. Nature 
aided her art. When the Captain bragged of his great connections, 
of his friends, and his services, Miss Beresford listened with a solemn 
attention, which made him declare, “by Ged, he had met with a 
woman of extraordinary powers of mind—one who appreciated him at 
last.” When he returned home he was very dissatisfied with poor 
Horatia, who, to be sure, had heard the Captain’s stories some twenty 
times, and whose attention was rather interrupted than rivetted by a 
great naturally vivacity of her own. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 


WHEREIN MRS. HORATIA RECEIVES AN ANONYMOUS LETTER, AND A VISIT FROM 
A FRIEND. 


Miss Beresrorp, perceiving her advantage, pursued her role of listen- 
ing, and, with a young friend of hers, partook more than once of the 
Captain’s hospitality, at a tavern neighbouring to the theatre, whereat 
she exhibited a prodigious and healthy appetite, which has never since 
deserted her. Upon these occasions, the Captain was all politeness, 
and played the host with all that urbanity which always distinguished 
him, and by which he earned, and deservedly, the admiring praise of 
the waiter, who cunningly saw through the whole transaction. Mr. 
Smooth after supper, the ladies having finished their wine-and-water, 
and he his brandy and cigar, would escort them home, paying for the 
glass-coach like a prince, and comically and ironically conversing with 
the Jarvey, who, being paid more than his fare, consented to the 
infliction. Miss Beresford’s friend on these occasions played an ex- 
cellent second part to her, and as she was her bedfellow as well as 
companion, would tell her dreams; how she, Miss B., or Beresford (for 
these young ladies used the simple surname in speaking), once cried 
out, “ Dear Captain,” and another time, “I hope he loves me,” in her 
sleep, upon which “ Beresford” would hide her unblushing face, and 
affect to be offended. 

Why do I tell all these petty miserable details ?—why wade through 
this nonsense and vulgarity? "Tis acted over and over every day in 
every town in England, but it will surely do no harm to show men, once 
again, the petty roguish and transparent arts, the dirty, silly, effeminate 
twaddle by which a Cleopatra wins a Cesar, and outmaneuvres an 
Octavia; by which a Cornelia is undermined, and an Aria loses the 
heart of her Petus. 

I was not eight years old when Captain Smooth, succumbed to the 
charms of this Dalilah, aided by a base old general of the courtezan 
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camp, who, in quality of muse, teacher, instructress, guide, philosopher, 
and friend, lodged and boarded the young women at Walworth. As 
the Captain had long since deserted his home the greater portion of 
the day, and night too, his absence was not noticed, more especially as 
he wrote and posted notes to himself, inviting him to spend several 
days at the houses of friends, to whom my mother was not introduced. 
Mr. Smooth thus had plenty of time to select and furnish a little nest 
of a house in a blind street in the suburbs, whether of certain agree- 
ments duly signed and sealed—Miss Beresford always acting by the 
advice of her friends, and being no chicken at the business, and having 
filled that responsible situation once before in re the notorious Captain 
Tollol. 

Mrs. Horatia was quite in ignorance of this escapade, and remained 
so for some few months, and then, just as she was congratulating her- 
self upon her Captain’s improved temper and disposition, she received 
a letter, of which the following is a faithful transcript :— 


“Four Swans, Friday. 
““Mum,—If you av henny regret to yer honnor, keep your hi up. 
“The Capting is a poucher (poacher ?) and dus wot e shudunt orter 
“doo. Luk out. “Yours, 
“A FREEND.” 


The bad spelling, which might have been affeeted, so amused my 
mother, that she, thinking it alluded to her husband’s gambling pro- 
pensities, shewed the letter to him the next morning at breakfast, 
saying in her sweet fashion, that she hoped that he would by his play, 
pinch neither his purse nor reputation. The captain jumped at this 
relief like atrout at a fly, and promised very seriously not to play 
deeply, crumpled and burned the missive, and, taking care to despatch 
a letter which he posted himself, stayed at home that day and evening, 
and was very attentive to his wife; nay, for three days afterwards, at 
the end of which time he pretended a lengthened engagement, and 
went away. 

I was reading at my mothers’ knee about Phillip Quarl, and his 
wonderful adventures, when a postman’s knock came to the door, and 
as the servant delivered the letter, there lay upon the little silver 
waiter, a lady’s card, upon which was printed, “ Mrs. John Heartwell.” 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A SHOCKING SURPRISE. 


My mother, throwing down the letter, ran to the door, and with both 

hands extended, pulled the lady into the room, exclaiming, “‘ My dear 

Mrs. Heartwell!—my dear Amy, how good of you to come; you shall 

stay all day; the Captain is out, I would not have missed this visit for 

the world!” ' 
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“ Nor I,” said Amy, kissing my mother with a sad fondness, as she 
untied her bonnet strings; “and this is his boy?” 

She shook her hair out in clustering curls as she sat down, her 
bonnet hanging by one string, her two softly-gloved hands holding 
mine, her bright large eyes looking sadly down at me. I had heard 
somehow, of her love for the Captain, and I looked up to see if she 
were as pretty, as I always fancied her. Pretty! she surpassed my 
ideal, as far as nature transcends art. Her lips were so full and fresh, 
her eyes so kind, her beauty so ripe and complete. She had loved my 
father at eighteen; when she sat before me she was eight and. twenty, 
@ matron and a young mother, and with that calm fullness to her 
beauty, which eight years of a happy married life will add. Boy as I 
was, I was charmied with her, and put up my lips to be kissed; she 
bent down, dwelling long and fondly with her soft maternal mouth ; 
at the same time she pushed my hair from my forehead, and told me 
to go along, “that I was too much like my father.” 

“You are happy, Horatia,” said Mrs. Hartwell, after a pause. 

“Very, very,” said my mother, with a little too much emphasis upon 
the pious falsehood. 

“You should be so,” returned Amy; “ you are so good.” 

“T do try to be so,” returned Mrs. Smooth, with a rising tear; “but 
I can never be so good as some people have been to me.” She pressed 
Mrs, Amy’s hand as she said this—it was easy to see to whom she 
alluded. Mrs. Amy only answered by a contraction of the brow, and 
a pained expression of countenance. 

“Pray don’t talk about that now,” said she, after a pause. ‘There 
is a letver on the tray; will you attend to it whilst I take off my 
bonnet.” 

“ Oh, the stupid thing!” cried Mrs. Smooth, with a laugh. ‘Some 
wise friend of mine, who is base enough to write anonymous letters, 
has thought fit to warn me of Captain Smooth’s love of play. I am 
perfectly aware of it, but I know him to be so thoroughly skilful, and 
so wise, that it is useless, were it even necessary, for me to talk to him 
about it. I will put the letter in the fire, without opening it. I re- 
cognise the handwriting.” 

“Don’t,” said Mrs. Amy quickly. ‘TI should so like to see it.” She 
took the letter rather hastily, and said, “ You will pardon me, I am 
sure. I may open it.” 

A nod of affirmation, and the coarse and vulgar seal was chipped in 
two, and the letter unfolded. Mrs. Smooth was right. Mrs. Amy read 
out, with a very good emphasis, when we consider the crabbed hand 
and the bad spelling, the following :— 


““Marm,—Hi tauld yer to keap your hi up. Thee Capting’s a poucher, 
“‘az hi sed befaw. Wot hi means is this, he keeps a madham. Look 
“hafter ’un sharp. “Yaws troolie, 

“A FREEND.” 


Mrs. Smooth looked at Amy with a puzzled countenance; Mrs. Amy 
returned the look, and asked her whether she had any suspicions of 
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his dishonour. Poor Horatia was very unwilling to believe anything 
against her husband, and to my surprise, for they had omitted to send 
me out of the room, Mrs. Amy seemed equally anxious to press home, 
and establish the charge. I was sent away very shortly, but gathered 
afterwards all that passed. 

“Oh!” cried Horatia, shivering, and feeling cold, like one deserted, 
“he cannot, cannot, cannot be so base a man, after my treatment of 
him in the prison.” 

‘“‘ Men,” said Mrs. Amy sententiously, leaning upon the marble man- 
tel, and waving the ill spelt epistle before her, “‘men, my dear madam, 
can do anything, and so can women, too. They are capable of the 
best; they achieve the worst; as for gratitude, you must know by this 
time, that it is quite foreign to many natures.” 

“T nursed him in the prison; I did all I could for him; I was 
weak, God help me!” here Mrs. Horatia began to cry bitterly, till all 
of a sudden she stopped quickly, and turned upon Mrs. Hartwell 
fiercely, ‘I will not believe it,” she cried; “not a word of it. Itisa 
trick of yours to make us unhappy, and me jealous. You loved him 
once yourself, and you wish to put disunion between us.” 

Mrs. Amy turned very red and then very white. ‘I did love him 
once,” she said, quietly ; “‘ and what our hearts once learn, they never 
quite forget; but my love has been changed to scorn and hatred, or 
what I have is centred upon you and that poor boy. My husband 
knows all this, God bless him! and as he knows a thousand other 
things—being in the world, but not of it—has told me of Mr. Smooth’s 
tricks, and has sent me here to warn you. Will you be warned? 
What the writer of this letter says is true. Captain Smooth has 
taken a harlot to his bosom; or, if you like the world’s phrase better, he 
keeps a mistress.” 

Mrs. Amy had scarcely need to have said this with so much verve 
and point; the simple truth was enough. Poor Mrs. Horatia no sooner 
heard the words, and thoroughly comprehended their truth, than she 
gave a long, low, plaintive sob, a short shudder, which shook every 
nerve in her body, and then, to use the language of old women, “was 
off.” 

The pain was too sharp and sudden; it wanted an anodyne, and 
Providence kindly made Mrs. Horatia faint. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 
MISS BERESFORD RECEIVES COMPANY. 


WHEN I was admitted, I found that my mother’s fainting fit had lasted 
so long, that Mrs. Amy, in her alarm, had sent for a doctor, whose re- 
storatives had the desired effect, and that afterwards she had been put 
to bed—a bed of anguish to her, poor creature, for I fancy that I hear 
the low moans I heard throughout that night even now. Mrs. Amy had 
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quietly taken possession of the house. She despatched me for my uncle, 
in Street, Golden Square. He, she said, was a good man, and should 
be consulted on this point. My message was oral, and consisted of 
something to the following effect, viz., that my mother was very ill, my 
father was and would remain out, and that he, uncle Benjamin would 
very much oblige Mrs. Hartwell if he would come at once. We lived 
then in the St. John’s Wood Road, and the hackney coach which 
brought me, carried my uncle back with me. When we arrived, we 
found that Mrs. Amy had another letter open before her from no one 
less than my father, stating that an unexpected circumstance had caused 
him to be absent all night, and his dear wife was not to sit up, nor to 
be alarmed. 

Mrs. Hartwell tossed it towards my uncle, as if she despised the 
letter, and asked him whether he knew his brother’s handwriting. 
The saddler’s behaviour was very respectful; too deferential, indeed, to 
give him the appearance of ease. He read the letter, and put it down 
with a puzzled look, saying, that that was Ephraim’s hand 

“ Will this explain it ?” said Amy, giving him the other letter. 

Benjamin Smooth turned pale. ‘Flesh is weak,” said he, with a 
meeting-house twang, which he has since dropped; “but I do hope 
brother Ephraim has not been so base to the lady his wife, who, bless 
her! was so good to him.” 

“We shall see, we shall see,” cried Amy nervously. “I will 
manage this affair, Mr. Benjamin. Act under my control, and be 
firm. I want you to come with me. I have begged my husband to 
let me do this, to right this poor wronged woman. I could not take 
him with me; he would have beaten Captain Smooth, who, as we know, 
is not deficient in brute courage, and who would very likely have shot 
him. Now, I will ring for tea. Your poor sister, who is very much 
shaken by this news, would like some, and then, when the time is 
ready, we will go about our business. 

Uncle Benjamin sat in his chair, rocking to and fro, covering his 
head with his hands, and praying mentally. I sat down, too much 
wonderstruck to cry, and having a latent idea that they were about to 
shut my father in prison; but Mrs. Amy bustled about, anxious, it 
seemed, upon nothing except the tea. 

It is not in the province of the novelist to stop when he should do, 
and to introduce others to tell his story, when their own presence could 
alone account for all he relates. He must sometimes live before he 
is born, and recount that which happened before he could recollect. I 
will, therefore, without the risk of being challenged for an impro- 
priety, follow Mrs. Amy Heartwell and my uncle in their mission. 

The little house in the blind street, which the Captain had taken for 
himself and his (I pull up suddenly at thename. By what appel- 
lation shall I designate the woman? Modern society is polite and 
shame-faced—will the word “ companion” suit it ?)—where the Captain 
and his companion dwelt. 

It was a little blind street, unperforated at one end—a cul de sac 
admirably suited for its purpose. There are many such in London, 
and a very peculiar external do they present. They are pretty streets 
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generally, but have a dirty, fagged, and rather blowsy appear- 
ance. The occupiers keep late hours, and are not early risers. The 
maidservants think themselves as good as their mistresses, and object to 
hearth-stone the door-step, or clean the windows ; nay, to do hard work 
in general. They, the servants, are rather more showily dressed than 
others of their class, but are more untidy and dirty. The tradesmen 
are more exorbitant and less punctual than usual. The landlord is more 
prompt in his demands; and “ taxes,” and “rates,” take the advice of 
Mrs. Smooth’s anonymous correspondent, and keep “their eye up,” 
upon the occupiers. These streets are, moreover, jaunty and impertineut. 
They have louder pianos, and, to be sure, better players and singers, 
than fall to the lot of honest streets, but, at the same time, they fre- 
quently grow sullen and coy, and make no demonstration whatever. 
Unhappy little places !—a modern Dante might pace up and down them, 
and imagine a new Purgatorio for the inhabitants. To be sure there are 
other streets in London where the Inferno might be sought and found, 
but none, no, not one, where we could expect to stumble upon that 
other locality, which the author of the Divine Comedy visited. 

The two visitors had timed their visit so well, that the Captain and 
the lady were found enjoying their after-dinner repose and conversa- 
tion. Mrs. Amy’s husband had been well informed, and a request to 
see “ Mr. Smithson,”—(“I always keep to my own initials,” confessed 
the Captain, “as it puts people on the safe side”)—put the young lady 
in a jaunty cap, who just condescended to open the door, off her guard, 
if, indeed, she were ever on it. As the house was not very large, Amy’s 
request to see Mr. and Mrs. Smithson, was distinctly heard by the 
couple, and “ Mr. Hess,” as the Beresford called him, started up some- 
what alarmed. 

“Ho,” cried the lady, “don’t be in a fluster my love ; it’s only 
Clarence!” By this name she designated her companion, Miss Clarence, of 
the Theatre Royal, York-street, and immediately afterwards made that 
apparent by screaming out, “ Ask her to walk in, Bella.” 

Bella, the servant, did so, and flinging open the door, in walked, with 
a firm unfaltering step, a lady closely veiled. Mr. Smithson was 
even then not on his guard; he was so lulled to sleep in fancied 
security, that Mrs. Amy had time to observe the ménage. 

The room Was smartly and newly furnished. On a low chair, with her 
white hand up to her curls,'arranging them with care, was the Beresford; 
her eyes bright and stoney ; her cheek fair and smiling; in fact, she 
was enjoying the most redundant health, and was no more conscious of 
the impropriety, not to say degradation, of her position, than a young 
clergyman is at his ordination. A lazy, fat, spaniel dog was on her 
lap, and her attention was alternately divided between the dog and the 
Captain. A guitar, upon which she could strike about three notes, 
but which shewed her arm to some advantage, lay against her knee, 
and its blue silk string wandered partly over one hand. 

The Captain was on the other side of the table, occupying an easy 
chair, and with his well-formed foot in a polished slipper, resting on 
the lintel of the mantel-shelf. He was gaily dressed in a dressing- 
gown, lined with blue silk ; round his somewhat stout waist were the 
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bell ropes pendant ; and the lining of the gown was displayed at his 
wristbands and his chest. His hair, which, notwithstanding his 
science, began to shew the ravages of time, was parted jauntily, and 
well brushed ; altogether, the Captain was en beau. The portrait of the 
smiling Beresford, ornamented the lid of his snuff-box, and his own 
portrait was set in a bracelet on the white arm of the original. The 
Captain was so much occupied in his conversation, that he scarcely 
noticed the silent lady who sat opposite him. He was retailing one of 
his military anecdotes, and was not unwilling to be heard. 

“The right-hand man in the British army,” said he. “ Really my 
love, you are in great force to-night ” “Qh! stuff, go on, now,” said 
the lady, patting the dog, and so entirely pre-occupied in herself, that, 
had the Captain declared that old Parr and Methuselah were identical, 
she would have assented. 

“ Brusque, my love,” returned he, “ but pleasant.—The right-hand 
man of the British army, is the Trumpet-Major of the Horse Artillery ; 
because, you see, the guards take the right of the infantry, the cavalry 
of the guards; the horse-guards of the cavalry, and the artillery of 
the horse-guards. When a regiment is drawn out in line, the trumpet 
is to the right, ergo my dear, the Trumpet-Major of the Horse Artil- 
lery is the right-hand man of the whole British Army, ’sposing it 
could be thrown out in line.” 

“Law!” said the Beresford. Mr. Smithson had no time to reflect 
upon the propriety of the elegant exclamation, for a silvery voice, 
hardened to iron with indignant hatred, said,— 

“ Captain Smooth—I have a message from YOUR WIFE.” 





(To be continued.) 


FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE. 
By. J. HottincsHEaD. 


THERE is always in this country a large body of speculative philan- 
thropists, and philanthropic speculators, who run howling about, 
seeking whom they may devour with the cry of elevating the tastes, 
by improving the amusements of the people. To effect this most 
desirable object, they begin by getting as far away from the classes 
they desire to benefit, as the existing formation of the metropolis will 
allow. If a body of men require civilizing influences in the far east, 
the plan adopted is to start a museum in the far west; seemingly with 
the idea that too much familiarity is likely to breed contempt. A safe 
barrier of distance once placed between the teachers and the pupils, 
then commences a liberal expenditure in advertising attractions, which 
are not attractions, and which are to be attractive at hours beyond the 
limited command of time, of the persons to be attracted. The larger 
the fund to be dealt with, the louder the preliminary flourish of the 
philanthropic trumpet, the more lamentable as a rule, will be the 
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failure of the undertaking. The more high sounding the names, the 
greater the number of K.C.B.’s, F.R.S.’s, D.C.L.’s, and even Lords, 
Dukes, and Baronets, tacitly favouring, openly patronising, or actively 
engaged in the organization of the scheme, the smaller the chance of 
its success. In such a race—the taking care of the recreations of the 
working man—the most scientific professor of the Royal Society, the 
most benevolent Earl that ever took a chair at a public meeting, is 
heavily weighed against Lipey Lipman, the Jew music-hall keeper at 
Whitechapel, who knows the tastes of the people amongst whom, and 
by whom, he lives, and provides accordingly, to save himself from the 
Insolvent Court. 

The South Kensington Museum is a striking example of the judg- 
ment shown by the friends of the people, in expending a sum of money 
to benefit the classes most in need of improvement. The first question 
that strikes the mind of the enquiring observer, is—what has South 
Kensington done that it should be favoured with a Museum in pre- 
ference to South Hackney ? If any man will work out a calculation, 
he will find that South Kensington, in all human probability, will 
become the centre of London, in about another hundred years. Hence 
it follows that the founders of such an exhibition, are one hundred 
years before their time ;—a state of progress more promising in appear- 
ance than in reality. If it be said that the great human stream con- 
tinually flows westward, I may admit that it does, but it is the stream 
of wealth and power, and not the mass of poverty, labour, and 
ignorance, that always follows far behind. If the friends of the 
people would be frank and candid, I would not complain, but while 
they act up to this doctrine, they will not openly preach it, viz.,—that 
Whitechapel may stay at home, and rot in her filth, if she will not come 
to the far west for purification. It requires a working-man to form a 
strong determination in Mile-end at six in the evening, to reach South 
Kensington at eight; and this is a feeling those friends of the people 
ought not to require, who wish to make recreation an engine of 
instruction. What you have got to show the working man, you ought 
to put under his nose; or, when he starts at night with the honest 
intention of reaching the distant refining influence, it will go hard 
with him, if his hurrying footstep be not stayed by, at least, one of 
the forty debasing influences that beset him on the road, in the shape 
of entertainment for man or beast. 

Friends of the people do not seem to act more wisely for 
money and dividends, than they do for the simple love of their 
species, or why would the originators of the Crystal Palace have 
fixed their enterprise in a spot where they have had to construct 
two railways to feed it, and where its value falls in the market 
every hour? The first bloom of novelty rubbed off, with all 
their treasures of art and nature, they seem to have exhausted their 
power of finding attractions for the fickle, because distant public. 
Where were the friends of the people when the bleak Norwood hill 
was selected for a site? Standing at the Board-room table, with their 
greedy eyes fixed upon the share deposits, and their tongues in their 
cheeks, intent upon making an advantageous sale of land, in which 
the most influential of their number was interested. The curse of 
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selfishness blighted the undertaking in its birth; and now it stands a 
withered cripple, exciting the pity of the world. Where are the men 
who were to have been the harbingers of a better taste, now that their 
enterprise is fast gravitating towards the tea-garden standard? What 
think they, when they see the calm severity of the face of Art, hidden 
now and then by the buffoon’s mask, and the day looming in the not 
very distant future when the acrobat will be swinging from the water- 
towers, the horse rider bounding in the circus of the great lake, and 
the quiet of the geological island disturbed by a grand display of 


fireworks ? 





THE OLD SCHOOL. 


My education, like that of most other men, commenced upon leaving 
school; and the school I left at twelve years of age, was that of Mr. 
Blewitt. Mr. Blewitt’s scholastic establishment was denominated an 
Academy, and was supposed, by numerous respectable parents, belonging 
chiefly to the trading and professional classes, and residing within a circuit 
of two miles around Mr. Blewitt, to be established for the purpose of 
affording means for the Education of Youth. I confess to entertaining a 
somewhat different theory on this point. I believe it (the Academy) to 
have been established primarily with the view of pecuniary profit, and of a 
creditable subsistence to Mr. Blewitt. Secondly, with the object of ena- 
bling him to give him an opportunity of torturing male children, by 
means of an instrument, called aCane. And hereupon, my evidence ought 
to be entitled to some weight, for I attended the Academy for several 
years, when a boy, and have had the opportunity of reconsidering its prin- 
ciples and practice for many, many more, since I became a man. 

Mr. Blewitt’s system was simple. Class-books were provided, upon all 
the ordinary subjects of education. A lesson was daily set to the pupil 
in several of these, and this lesson he had to learn by heart. The pupils 
were called out in classes, and if one missed a sentence or a syllable, Mr. 
Blewitt desired him to ‘stand back,” i.e, fall out of his class, fur 
punishment. When each class had gone thus through the appointed ex- 
ercise, many pupils were usually “standing back.” The active part of 
this process was termed by the boys, “ Old Blewitt’s ‘ saving-up.’” For 
it was a singular characteristic of “Old Blewitt,” among others upon 
which I shall hereafter remark, that he appeared to relish punishing his 
pupils collectively, rather than individually. When he had more than the 
ordinary number of boys awaiting their doom, he would be remarked to 
smile and rub his hands, while a flash of triumph overspread his counte- 
nance. 

The punishment was what the boys called a “cut.” Each one in suc- 
cession had to hold out his hand, npon which Mr. Blewitt, with much 
smart dexterity, inflicted a painful blow, by means of a long cane. His 
various methods of doing this used to excite our lively interest, no less 
than his own. Sometimes he would make his weapon descend swiftly 
upon the very tips of the fingers ; sometimes, and by way ouly of a pleasant 
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change to himself, he would contrive to hit exactly the swelling joint at 
the base of the thumb. Both these blows caused acute pain. When, as 
sometimes. happened, a boy shrank, and twitched his protended hand, 
Old Blewitt would catch him an additional and merely premonitory rap 
upon the under-side of the extreme finger joints. Occasionally a victim 
with a quick eye, would watch the descending cane, and contrive to catch 
the stroke in the centre of his palm, at the same time yielding slightly, so 
as to abate its force. When Blewitt detected this mancuvre, he would 
either have the hand held out again, or give an extra “ cut” to the other. 
The only way, therefore, to practise the trick successfully, was to receive 
the blow, and instantly pretend to weep and writhe from its effects, before 
Old Blewitt could exactly tell where it had fallen. This usually succeeded, 
and I have seen many a boy, while apparently ‘doubled up” with anguish, 
turn his face to his companions, and wink, to intimate that he had 
“dodged” successfully. ‘This act of mean hypocrisy was one of the 
effects of the system at our Academy. Iam not exaggerating, when 
affirming that the object painfully impressed upon our minds, as that of 
our school existence, was, to obtain the smallest possible number of “ cuts,” 
and the lowest amount of torture from each. To learn our lessons, to be- 
have well, were looked upon as the most hateful of all means of escape. Books 
were mere traps for boys to fall through into the clutch of Old Blewitt. 

They were not his only traps. Every breach of discipline, every 
error in arithmetic, parsing, or spelling, was punished by a “ cut,” some- 
times by two, sometimes by more. I believe, and speaking anonymously, 
I may say without fear of falling into egotism, that I had a love for 
learning, especially of a literary kind, from an early age. Especially, I 
delighted in the study of Latin. Yet for months, every time the Latin 
class was called, I received a “cut.” My Delphin Virgil, a kind of heir- 
loom in the family, had been unaccountably lost, in the uncongenial com- 
pany of Joyce’s Arithmetic, (the absence of which of course entailed simi- 
lar results.) Both had been searched for, long and anxiously, in vain. 
At length both were found secreted under Old Blewitt’s platform, where 
they had been accidentally placed out of the way, by some careless 
domestic, during our holidays. 

I have frequently had occasion to observe the utter mystification ex- 
perienced by many boys, with respect to parsing, and the principles of com- 
position. Perhaps nothing can be more intelligible to the juvenile mind, 
when once properly enlightened by explanation and example. Nothing 
can be more dark and mystical than the way in which certain school 
grammars pretend to expoundit. Take the following as an example: “A 
noun is the name of any thing; as a man, a house.” 

The first day young Jubb, aged ten, came to Blewitt’s, this was the 
commencement of his lesson. Jubb was a sharp boy enough; his father 
was a watchmaker, and he himsclf could already take a watch to pieces, 
and replace its parts, so that he had some idea of the relations of things 
to each other. But this paragraph distressed him. He reasoned thus, as 
he himself explained the process to me, only a few dayssince: “A noun is 
the name of anything! How can that be? A name is what you tell one 
thing from another by, and if you call anything you like a noun, what's 
the use of names at all? I never heard anything called a noun yet. ‘ As 
a man, a house.’ I never knew a man called Noux, nor a house neither.” 
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It was while puzzled with these reflections, that Jubb was called up to 
say his lesson. “ Please, sir,” he said, in the simplicity of his new 
pupillage, “I do not understand this at all, but I have no doubt I shall, 
if you will be so kind as to explain it tome.” Blewitt answered by dart- 
ing upon him like a wolf. He seized the “new boy” by the collar of his 
jacket, and instantly produced upon his back, what Jubb at our last meet- 
ing described as “a very vivid representation of a gridiron, red hot !” This 
incident happened about a quarter of a century ago, but Jubb does not for- 
get it. 

Just in the same way, some of us were taught algebra. It seemed 
easy enough to learn, that by multiplying an a@ with a figure of 2, you ob- 
tained an @ with a figure of 4, and so on with the rest. But not one of us 
ever knew or cared to enquire, what on earth it all meant. Among our- 
selves it was whispered, that the affair had some mysterious connexion 
with arithmetic, and tended to simplify that study. But how that was to 
come about, appeared inscrutable. To us it was arithmetic, plus the 
alphabet. 

The efforts made to teach us astronomy resulted, I believe generally, 
in inspiring our minds with the most deeply-rooted antipathy to that 
peculiar science possible under any circumstances whatever. Under the 
best of aspects, it seemed to be only a cunning device, whereby our old 
and jovial friend, the magic lanthorn, was converted into a brilliant, but 
uninteresting swindle. We learned, by rote, all about orbits, parallaxes, 
constellations, and magnitudes. We were forced to commit to memory, 
long strings of figures, describing distances of planets and fixed stars from 
the various heavenly bodies, and from each other. If, instead of the 
orthodox numbers, any others whatever, in lines of similar or different 
lengths, had been set before us, we should have known, cared, and re- 
membered just as much about them. I am sure ail Blewitt’s boys, now 
grown up and surviving, must have felt as delighted as I did, when the 
late eclipse could not be seen. 

The same plan was pursued with respect to our historical studies. By 
what extraordinary gift any author can possibly ever have written an un- 
interesting work upon history, of all subjects ever written upon the most 
replete with human interest of every possible nature, has always appeared to 
me a mystery of the most extraordinary kind. Yet our History, at the 
Academy, was only one degree better than that terrible ogre of an 
Astronomy. It would be difficult for me to detail why and how this was 
so, and much easier to give an illustration at once of the style and of the 
kind of impression left upon our minds after reading it. When I do so, I 
think the type will be recognized, and maintain that four or five hundred 
pages of similar stnff to that I am about to introduce, would be quite as 
useful as that of most authorised versions now in use for instructing an 
English youth in the history and progress of his native country. The 
figures and dates I acknowledge to have placed somewhat at random, but 
as boys never, by any possibility, carry away any idea whatever from bare 
Jigures and dates, one will do for them as well as another. 


KING HENRY 1X.—11559 to 12027 


Upon the death of his predecessor, King Edward the 17th, Henry, formely 
Duke of Pimlico, and fifty-seventh son of the deceased monarch, ascended the 
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throne. One of his first acts (a.p. 18583), was an edict, suppressing the 
sale of indigo in his dominions, an act of oppression, which caused some 
dissatisfaction among his subjects, and is said, perhaps without authority, 
to have been prompted by his favorite and prime minister, Oldrum, Bishop 
of St. Mary Axe. In the eleventh year of his reign he married Margaret, 
of Boulogne, daughter of the Prince de Poictiers, by whom he had eleven 
children, fifteen only of which attained the age of majority. During this 
period the kingdom was much inflamed by internal dissensions, which, in 
many instances, were only repressed at the cost of some bloodshed. 

In the two hundred and seventy-eighth year of Henry’s reign, the Earl 
of Miledale was executed on Tower-hill, for having, as was alleged, appro- 
priated certain of the public revenues, arising from the duties upon flax. 
He behaved on the scaffold with much firmness, and assured the spectators 
that his error had arisen from an oversight upon his part, which should not 
again occur. He then laid his head upon the block, and was decapitated at 
the seventieth blow. 

Meanwhile, the palace of Henry, at Shoreditch, was the scene of the 
most festive revelry. = °? . * 

This kind of light reading, about as impressive to the mind of a child, as 
a columnar statistical report, continues for about half-a-dozen pages for 
each reign, and is supposed to make boys acquainted with the course of 
History! A more fallacious, foolish heresy, a more groundless and 
ludicrously absurd supposition, never influenced a preceptorial mind. But 
this was not all. Once in every month, every pupil of Mr. Blewitt’s 
academy, was expected to repeat the chronological table of the accessions 
and decessions of the English kings. Nobody that I recollect, except 
Gaby Bostock, ever did it. Therefore, of course, everybody, except Gaby 
Bostock, always received upon the occasion, the inevitable “ cut.” It used 
to strike us that this was the sole object of the proceeding, and perhaps 
it was. Gaby himself utterly broke down, when checked between William 
the Conqueror and George the Fourth, and when afterwards required to 
recommence where he left off. 

Gaby Bostock resemble Cardinal Wolsey, in one respect only. He was 
the son of a butcher. He was the most apt scholar, at most things, of all 
Blewitt’s pupils. We all hated him. The first-class boys used to hug 
themselves in the delight that Bostock, at least, could never beone of them, 
for he had no more capacity for learning Latin or French, than for flying. 
They were to him simply intellectual impossibilities. But he would learn 
any amount of “lesson,” and gabble it off from his tongue, in a way that 
would remind you of the sudden whizzing run-down of on overwound 
watch. He was Blewitt’s chief spy and favored tell-tale. A slate was 
daily provided and given to one of the boys, who thereupon became the 
monitor of the school. Whoever was seen whispering, had his name 
called by the monitor, and entered on the slate, of course for a “ cut.” The 
first-desk boys, the aristocracy of the school, scorned this dirty work, and 
evaded its duties. Bostock loved it, was vigilant and subservient. The 
fellow had a wizen, deeply-pitted face, rat-like eyes, and lank, greasy hair. 
The boys used to adapt his initials to those of opprobrious epithets, and 
stick the result inside his hat. G. B. was Greasy Butcher, Great Beast, 
and Gabbling Brute. Four boys once conspired each to call out a single 
word in rapid succession. The four together made ‘‘ Gaby !—where’s— 
the—skewers!” Gaby was as quick as they, called all their names, 
threw in those of one or two little boys who laughed, and, when Blewitt 
came in, obtained for them a double “cut ” apiece. 
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At parsing, Bostock always failed lamentably ; nevertheless, he was 
first in the English grammar class, which, oddly enough, was totally 
distinct from that for parsing. Bostock was so clever at parrotting the 
rules, that he obtained a prize for this branch of study. I was amused 
the other day, when walking through Clare market with a literary 
friend and old schoolfellow, to hear and see Bostock shouting, “ Woddy 
buy, Ladies; woddy buy, buy, buy, buy ! Now then, Ladies! Fine jint, 
marm !” and to be reminded that this was the youth whose English 
grammatical accomplishments had gained him the prize, without his 
being able to parse a sentence. 

Such being the intellectual effects of Mr. Blewitt’s system, they 
were seconded, in a moral sense, by others, which it is not to be be- 
lieved, that he could have contemplated. This constant dread of over- 
hanging punishment tended to make the boys timid, treacherous, mean, 
and vindictive. Where talebearing is encouraged, talebearers are 
created. The first-class boys, by sly reading of romances and novels, 
hit upon a remarkable plan of conspiracy. They introduced and main- 
tained among themselves a kind of chivalric honour and fraternity ; 
they explained each others’ difficulties by stealth, and furnished each 
other, by common subscription, with scraps of paper, pencils, Indian 
rubber, and other requisites, the absence of which, when called for sud- 
denly by Bostock, entailed a “cut.” They maintained mutually strict 
truth and fidelity, and found all these things the more delightful, be- 
cause opposed to the results which the discipline was calculated to 
induce. 

But one other effect was inevitable. Every boy punished with unjust 
severity, carried its recollection about with him for life. I mention 
this, because there appears a tendency among some men to sneer at the 
wrongs of schoolboys. When a schoolmaster, some time since, thrashed 
a boy so unmercifully that the Lord Mayor said he had never seen a 
criminal’s back so fearfully flagellated, the Times pooh-poohed the 
matter, and the Grand Jury threw out the bill of indictment. I have 
mentioned the first incident of Jubb’s school life; the facts are taken 
from his own relation of them, only a few days since. Another 
friend and former schoolfellow of ours is now a famous popular artist. 
Through all his studies at the Royal Academy (where, by the way, 
pupils do learn, and are not thrashed), through all his struggles for art, 
for fame and fortune, this friend, now a bald-headed, middle-aged gen- 
tleman, remembers that he was once a child, with crisp curling locks, 
and was then a pupil of Blewitt ; that for some childish fault, Blewitt 
suddenly thrust his divided fingers, as a comb, into that child’s hair, and 
lifted him thereby completely off the floor. That then withdrawing bis 
fingers, the master relieved them of the scattered hairs which, torn from 

‘the scalp, remained about his hand, and that the child had sufficient 
presence of mind to gather these from the ground, fold them in paper, 
and convey them home, in evidence, to his parents. And Blewitt’s 
name is never mentioned to the artist, or to Jubb, without the one or 
other of these anecdotes being forthwith related. 

What has been told is but one side of the truth. Mr. Blewitt did, in 
reality, teach his pupils many things of a useful and practical kind. 
He was no vulgar tyrannical pretender to learning, but a learned, 
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accomplished, and even philanthropic gentleman. The profits of his 
school were devoted, to the highest extent commensurate with his means, 
to the collection of scientific apparatus. Periodically, just before the 
holidays, these were produced, and their effects displayed for our in- 
struction and gratification. The wonders of chemistry, electricity, and 
optics, were then exhibited to us, and the phenomena of nature explained 
and illustrated, to our intense enjoyment, without the concurrence of 
that diabolic Cane. We thus obtained an intelligent knowledge of 
natural philosophy, small only when not compared with that of the 
general society of that day. The newest “experiments” were Mr. 
Blewitt’s recreation among us upon such occasions. The rest of his 
system was merely the relic of his traditions of “the old school.” 
But he had been thrashed himself, and, most inconsequentially, thought 
it natural and proper, as the Zimes does still. 
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“Sea-Sipe Srupies” will have been in the hands of many of our 
readers long before this notice appears; but the book is not one of 
those delicacies of the season which go out before the critic has well 
had time to taste their mild-flavoured qualities. Blackwood’s Magazine 
first gave these pages of biological gossip to the reading world; and 
Mr. G. H. Lewes reproduces in a handsome volume, with plates and 
an index, the articles which delighted us from month to month. He 
has also taken the opportunity of making several important additions 
to the scientific details. We admire Mr. Lewes more as a physiologist 
than as a metaphysician; and if, like him, we pretended to an extra- 
ordinary playfulness in addition to our well-known acquaintance with 
natural phenomena, nothing would be more probable than that our 
readers would die of laughing at our observations on that subtle argu- 
ment of Mr. Lewes’s, to the effect that there are no snch things as 
animals, or vegetables either ; that nothing is, in fact, but what is not ; 
that what is not and what is are alike arbitrary and subjective defini- 
tions of nothing; and that the milk in the cow and the milk in the 
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cocoa-nut are entities which may both be accounted for, in an abstract 
and provisional sort of way, by science, but which nature will not for 
any consideration be induced to look at, much less to swallow. 

In the first flush of Mr. Charles Kingsley’s fame—that is to say, 
directly after the publication of “ Alton Locke ”—some verses of his were 
brought to the notice of Leigh Hunt, who then gave utterance to a hope 
that the writer would henceforward make verse his usual and frequent 
means of expression. The metrical productions of the Rector of Eversley, 
since that time, have not been numerous; but their quality has borne out 
Leigh Hunt’s implied opinion, that the author of “ Yeast” is a poet, in 
that strictest and completest sense, by which we understand that his ten- 
dency is towards a rhythmical form of language. We have now before us 
Mr. Kingsley’s new poem, “ Andromeda.” The hexameters iu which it is 
written are surely some of the finest in the English language. When it 
is considered that this kind of metre has been vulgarized by countless 
burlesques of Longfellow’s “ Evangeline ”—we will not say vulgarized by 
the American poet himself, for we have a genuine love for the music of his 
“clear harp,” though we certainly think that, of all his “divers tones,” the 
tone of “ Evangeline” is the least duleet—when it is considered, too, how 
foreign the hexameter is to the genius of our language, we think that the 
passage descriptive of a procession of sea nymphs, beheld by Andromeda, 
from the rock to which she is chained, is nothing short of marvellous in its 
effect of beauty. The triumphal movement is perfect ; beginning ‘‘ far_off, 
in the heart of the darkness,” rising slowly, as the “ bright, white mists ”’ 
of the sea rise, into life and joy, swelling into a proud delirium, and then 
dying gradually away, the strain fitly closing with a dirge for the sea-boys, 
whom certain of the nymphs, “pitiful, floating in silence apart,” bear iv their 
bosoms :— 


Slain by the wrath of the seas, swept down by the anger of Nereus ; 
Hapless, whom never again on strand or on quay shall their mothers 
Welcome with garlands and vows to the temple, but, wearily pining, 
Gaze over island and bay for the sails of the sunken; they heedless 
Sleep in soft bosoms for ever, and dream of the surge and the sea-maids . 


Several of Mr. Kingsley’s true-hearted ballads, full of manly tenderness 
and manly strength, reappear in this book. Among them are the “ Three 
Fishers,” and that sweet piece of tragedy, the “Sands of Dee.” We 
may be pardoned for quoting one entire poem, on the score of its excel- 
lence, as well as brevity : 





A FAREWELL. 
My fairest child, I have no song to give you; 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and grey : 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 
For every day. 
Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long: 
And so make life, death, and that vast for ever, 
One grand, sweet song. 

There were reasons why we should look with more than common interest 
at the little volume of ‘“ London Lyrics,” by Mr. Locker. Certain verses, 
published from time to time in the “TRar,” were written in a spirit ngar 
akin to that which the title of this book suggests. It did not surprise us to 
find many coincidences of thought and style; as in the lines on “ Old Let- 
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ters,” wherein we trace the same feelings which dictated a contributor’s 
*‘ Reflections of an Incomplete Letter Writer.” Some of Mr. Locker’s verses 
we might have been proud to acknowledge ; but, cockney though we may be 
in our view of things in general, we cannot go Mr. Locker’s length of 
cockneyfying our expression; so, for the sake of that intramural poetry 
which may be tolerated, if not encouraged (on the principle that a box of 
mignonette, or a geranium planted in a cracked ewer, is not the worst pos- 
sible foreground to a view from a garret window), we advise him to renounce 
all such rhymes as “ Arthur” and “ father,” or, “ fawner” and “ scorner.” 
This mating the close with the open sound may almost be said to be the 
only bad rhyme. Other false antiponents are simply no-rhymes, and their 
effect is immeasurably less horrible. 

Dr. Doran’s book about “ Court Fools,” is, as any-book by Dr. Doran 
must be, immensely clever and entertaining. We are glad to see that this 
volume, which follows in the same series as ‘‘ Monarchs retired from Busi- 
ness,” includes the immortal story of King Charles the Simple’s jester, who, 
being asked by his royal master, what was his objection to their changing 
places, and whether it was that he (the fool) feared that he should be un- 
able to act the king, replied, No; but that he feared he should have to 
put up with such a very bad fool. 

Eighteenth-century literature is, from the historical point of view, 
curiously instructive. Our first historian and our greatest littérateur have 
both felt it to be so, and have instinctively preferred it, the one as a 
source of political study, the other as a field rich in the materials of social 
science and of personal satire. We may, indeed, regret that Mr. 
Thackeray should be won quite. to the contemplation of those bag-wig 
times, so as altogether to abandon the times from which we can ill spare 
him. But we must acknowledge the greatness of the temptation, to one 
like him—a picturesque humourist, with not a little love of intrigue. 
The eighth volume of “Illustrations of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century,” is now on our table, and completes the publication. 
Mr. John Bowyer Nichols, the editor of this copious and varied collection of 
memoirs and correspondence, has made many additions, and has ventured 
apologetically to include some illustrations of the early literary history of 
the present century. This final volume contains a Memoir of Mr. John 
Nichols, sometime editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine. It has alsoa 
most valuable index to the whole work. Will anybody be so kind as to 
lend us the first seven volumes, just to read at our leisure ? 

Mr. Newman (of Punch) isa bold man; avery bold man. The 
little book which, under the title of “Shadows,” helped so much to 
raise Mr. C. H. Bennett in the estimation of all lovers of artistic fancy, 
has been appropriated by Mr. Newman (of Punch) witha cool audacity 
which we believe to be unparalleled in plagiaristic annals. ‘“ Move- 
able shadows,” Mr. Newman (of Punch) has the impudence to ticket 
his bundle of stolen goods; and that he has made a profitable mistake 
in treating Mr. Bennett’s “shadows” as substance, and “ moving” 
them in his own peculiar manner, we can testify ; inasmuch as not a 
few cases are known to us in which the celebrity of Mr. Bennett’s little 
book has induced a purchase of the wares brought into the market 
by this piratical Mr. Newman, whom we will take the liberty of de- 
scribing, »y a little addition to his own orthography, as being, and as 
having been for a number of years past, “off Punch.” 
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A WORD OF ADVICE TO HOLYWELL STREET. 


WE are not, as a nation, intollerant of vice, but we like it to be respec- 
table. We have no horror of whitened sepulchres—we rather like 
them—and we can pass by, and even patronize any amount of im- 
purity, if it is only careful enough not to offend the eye. The 
lamented Dugdale, of Holywell-street notoriety, is now in prison, un- 
dergoing a sentence—not for selling improper books—but for carrying 
on his business in a low street, that has been forced for years under 
the notice of the Society for the trimming of Vice. It is not difficult 
to perceive that the lamented Dugdale was a fool, incapable of dis- 
cerning and accommodating himself to the altered tastes of the age in 
which he lived. If he had transferred his business to one of the ele- 
gant Arcades at the west-end, or had gone still further, into the neigh- 
bourhood of Knightsbridge or Pimlico, he might now have been a 
prosperous tradesman—perhaps a payer of church-rates—instead of a 
convicted felon. If he had judiciously covered the outward grossness 
of his trade, with a thin, transparent coating of pretended science, and 
had delivered to a pruriant public, highly coloured studies from nature, 
upon photographic slides, with a stereoscope to aid in their develop- 
ment, he might have been the medium for furnishing the subjects 
for those orders for ‘something spicy,” which many large and re- 
spectable houses, connected with the publishing trade in India and 
the Colonies, receive every month without a blush, and proceed to 
execute faithfully without a twinge of conscience. But the lamented 
Dugdale was a fool, and was, therefore, selected to pacify for a 
time, the cries of outraged decency and virtuous indignation. 


J. H. 
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THE TIME TO BUY MUSLINS CHEAP. 
MUSLINS OF THE LAST SEASON 


Now Selling off at ridiculous prices for such goods. Patterns, post free. 
FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 


FRENCH CAMBRIC ROBES READY FOR WEAR. 
Ovuur new Patterns.—Just received two or three very stylish patterns; they are made up 
according to the latest Paris Fashions by French Artistes. 


Price 12s. 9d- 
Orders from the country must be accompanied with the size réund the shoulders, 
and length of skirt. 


FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 


WHITE AND BUFF MARCELLA JACKETS. 


Fhe prettiest shape in this very elegant article ever produced, 
and most beeoming to the figure. 
Price 12s. 9d. 
Far eountry orders, size of waist and round the shoulders 


FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 


A PERFECT LADY’S DRESS FOR SPRING. 
AT A SINGULARLY LOW PRICE. 
A simple check; the material is Cashmere, with rich Ducape side trimming, in French 
Blue, French Greys, Nut. Brown, Black, Violet, and the new Green, edged with velvet. 
The skirt is made and limed throughout, the material for Bodice included. 


Price 14s, 9 
The additional charge for making Pi — One Shilling. 
A drawing of the dress, post free. 


THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD STREET. 
WRENCH BSED WCRETS. 


The prettiest White Muslin Jacket ever produced; it is trimmed with Ribbon; to be 
had imevery Colour, and exceedingly becoming to the figure. 
Price 12s. 9d. 
For country orders, size of waist and round the shculders is required. 


THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD 
Post Office Orders payable to James Reid, Oxford Street. 
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RE-ISSUE 
A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS, 


BY THE REV. F. O. MORRIS, B.A. 
In Monthly Parts, price Is., each Containing Four Beautifully-Coloured Engravings, 
London: GroompripGs and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 
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MR. ALBERT SMITH’S 
MONT BLANC, 














‘i 


NAPLES, POMPEII, 


AND 


VESUVIUS. 


The Doors are opened at Half-past TWO and Half-past SEVEN. 
} _ . And the Lecture commences PuNCTUALLY at THREE and Eicat o'clock. 
PRICES OF ADMISSION. 

Numbered and Reserved, which can be taken in advance from the plan 
STALLS Pe the Hall, every Day from Eleven to Four, without any extra charge.§ S- 
*,* It is respectfully intimated that no Bonnets can de allowed in the Stalls or in the 

Balcony at the Evening Representations. 
AREA OF THE HALL, 2s. — GALLERY, Is. 


Children — Stalls, 2s.; Area, 1s. 





A PRIVATE BOX; to hold Three Persons, may be had on Application, F¥alf-a~Guinea ; 3 


With an extra Chair, 14g, 
A PRIVATE BALCONY, for Nine persons, £1 Qs. Gd. 
(SEPARATE SEATS in the BALCONY, Qs. Gd. each.) 


\*,* THE AFTERNOON REPRESENTATIONS take place 


every TUESDAY, THURSDAY, & SATURDAY, at THREE o'clock. 





LONDON; PRINTED BY GROOMBBIDGE BROTHERS. 


























